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CALUMET “R”—A Romance of the Great 


Wheat Corner By Merwin-Webster 


FIRST CHAPTER 


HE contract for the two-million-bushel grain elevator, 
+. Calumet ‘‘K,’’ had been let to MacBride & Company, 
of Minneapolis, in January, but the superstructure was 
not begun until late in May, and at the end of October it was 
still far from completion. Ill-luck had attended Peterson, 
the constructor, especially since August. MacBride, the head 
of the firm, disliked unlucky men, and at the end of three 
months his patience gave out, and he telegraphed Charlie 
Bannon to leave the job he was completing at Duluth and 
report at once at the home 
office in Minneapolis. 

Rumors of the way things 
were going at Calumet 
under the hands of his 
younger co-laborer had 
reached Bannon, and he 
was not greatly surprised 
when MacBride told him to 
go to Chicago Sunday night 
and supersede Peterson. 

At ten o’clock Monday 
morning, Bannon, looking 
out through the dusty win- 
dow of the trolley car, 
caught sight of the elevator, 
the naked cribbing of its 
huge bins looming high 
above the huddled shanties 
and lumber piles about it. 
A few minutes later he was 
walking along a rickety 
plank sidewalk which 
seemed to lead in a general 
direction toward the ele- 
vator. The sidewalks at 
Calumet are at the theoret- 
ical grade of the district, 
that is, about five feet above 
the actual level of the 
ground. In winter and 
spring they are necessary 
causeways above seas of 
mud, but in dry weather 
every one abandons them, 
to walk straight to his des- 
tination over the uninter- 
rupted flats. Bannon set 
down his hand-bag to but- 
ton his ulster, for the wind 
was driving clouds of smoke 
and stinging dust and an 
occasional grimy snowflake 
out of the northwest. Then 
he sprang down from the 
sidewalk and made his way 
through the intervening 
bogs and, heedless of the 
shouts of the brakemen, 
over a freight train which 
Was creaking its endless 
length across his path, to 
the elevator site. 

The elevator lay back 
from the river about sixty 
yards and parallel to it. 
Between was the main line 
of the C. & S. C., four clear 
tracks unbroken by switch 
or siding. On the wharf, 
along with a big pile of 
timber, was the beginning 
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of a small spouting-house, to be connected with the main ele- 
vator by a belt gallery above the C. & S.C. tracks. A hun- 
dred yards to the westward up the river the Belt Line tracks 
crossed the river and the C. & S. C. right of way at an oblique 
angle, and sent two side tracks lengthwise through the mid- 


dle of the elevator and a third along the south side —that is,” 


the side away from the river. 

Bannon glanced over the lie of the land, looked more par- 
ticularly at the long ranges of timber to be used for framing 
the cupola, and then asked a passing workman the way to 


“ There's Peterson, now ; up there with the sledge” 
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the office. He frowned at the wretched shanty, evidently an 
abandoned Belt Line section house which Peterson used for 
headquarters. Then setting down his bag just outside the 
door he went in. : 

** Where’s the boss?’’ he asked. 

The occupant of the office, a clerk, looked up impatiently 
and spoke in a tone reserved to discourage seekers for work. 

‘* He ain’t here. Out on the job somewhere.’’ 

** Palatial office you’ve got,’’ Bannon commented. ‘‘ It 
would help those windows to have ’em plowed.’’ He 
brought his bag into the 
office and kicked it under a 
desk, then began turning 
over a stack of blue-prints 
that lay, weighted down with 
a coupling-pin, on the table. 

‘““T guess I can find 
Peterson for you if you want 
to see him,’’ said the clerk. 

‘* Don’t worry about my 
finding him,’’ came from 
Bannon, deep in his study 
of the plans. A moment 
later he went out. 

A gang of laborers was 
engaged in moving the 
timbers back from the rail- 
road siding. Superintend- 
ing the work was a squat 
little man—Bannon could 
not see until near by that he 
was not a boy — big-headed, 
big-handed, big-footed. He 
stood there in his shirt- 
sleeves, his back to Bannon, 
swearing good-humoredly at 
the men. When he turned 
toward him Bannon saw that 
he had that morning played 
an unconscious joke upon 
his bright red hair by putting 
on a crimson necktie. 

Bannon asked for Peter- 
son. 

‘*He’s up on the framing 
of the spouting-house, over 
on the wharf there.’’ 

‘*What are you carrying 
that stuff around for?”’ 
asked Bannon. 

‘*Moving it back to make 
room by the siding. We’re 
expecting a big bill of crib- 
bing. You’re Mr. Bannon, 
ain’t you?’’ Bannon nod- 
“ded. ‘‘ Peterson had a tel- 
egram from the Office saying 
to expect you.’’ 

‘*You’re still expecting 
that cribbing, eh?”’ 

“Harder than ever. 
That’s most all we’ve been 
doing for ten days. There’s 
Peterson, now; up there 
with the sledge.’’ 

Bannon looked in time to 
see the boss spring out on a 
timber that was still balanc- 
ing and swaying upon the 
hoisting rope. It was a good 
forty feet above the dock. 
Clinging to the rope with 
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one hand, with the other Peterson drove his sledge against 
the side of the timber, which swung almost to its exact posi- 
tion in the framing. 

‘Slack away!’’ he called down to the engineers, and he 
cast off the rope sling. Then cautiously he stepped out to 
the end of the timber. It tottered, but the lithe figure moved 
on to within striking distance. He swung the twenty-four 
pound sledge in a circle against the butt of the timber. 
Every muscle in his body from the ankles up had helped to 
deal the blow, and the big stick bucked. The boss sprang 
erect, flinging his arms wide and using the sledge to recover 
his balance. He struck hard once more and again lightly. 
Then he hammered the timber down on the iron dowel pins. 
‘All right,’’ he shouted to 
the engineer; ‘‘send up 
the next one.’’ 

A few minutes later 
Bannon climbed out on the 
framing beside him. 

‘Hello, Charlie!’’ said 
the boss, ‘‘ I’ve been look- 
ing for you. They wired 
me you was coming.’’ 

‘* Well, I’m here,’’ said 
Bannon, ‘‘ though I ’most 
met my death climbing up 
just now. Where do you 
keep your ladders?”’ 

‘What do I want of a 
ladder? I’ve no use fora 
man who can’t get up on 
the timbers. If a man 
needs a ladder he’d better 
stay abed.”’ 

““That’s where I get 
fired first thing,’’ said 
Bannon. 

‘*Why, you come up all 
right, with your overcoat 
on, too.’’ 

“T had to wear it or 
scratch up the timbers with 
my bones. I lost thirty- 
two pounds up at Duluth.”’ 

Another big timber came 
swinging up to them at the 
end of the hoisting-rope. 
Peterson sprang out upon 
it. ‘‘I’m going down 
before I get brushed off,’’ 
said Bannon. 

“Tll be back at the 
office as soon asI get this 
corbel laid.’’ 

‘No hurry. I want to 
look over the drawings. 
Go easy there,’’ he called 
to the engineer at the 
hoist; ‘‘ I’m coming down 
on the elevator.’’ Peter- 
son had already cast off 
the rope, but Bannon 
jumped for it and thrust 
his foot into the hook, and 
the engineer, not knowing 
who he was, let him down 
none too gently. 

On his way to the office 
he spoke to two carpenters 
at work on a stick of tim- 
ber. ‘‘ You’d better leave 
that, I guess, and get some 
four-inch cribbing and some inch stuff and make some lad- 
ders; I guess there’s enough lying’round. About four’!I do.’’ 

It was no wonder that the Calumet ‘‘ K”’ job had proved 
too much for Peterson. It was difficult from the beginning. 
There was not enough ground space to work in comfortably, 
and the proper bestowal of the millions of feet of lumber 
until time for it to be used in the construction was no mean 
problem. The elevator was to be a typical ‘‘ Chicago’’ 
house, built to receive grain from cars and to deliver it either 
to cars or to ships. As has been said, it stood back from the 
river, and grain for ships was to be carried on belt conveyors 
running in an inclosed bridge above the railroad tracks to 
the small spouting house on the wharf. It had originally 
been designed to have a capacity for twelve hundred thou- 
sand bushels, but the grain‘men who were building it, Page 
& Company, had decided after it was fairly started that it 
must be larger, so, in the midst of his work, Peterson had 
received instructions and drawings for a million-bushel 
annex. He had done excellent work—work satisfactory 
even to MacBride & Company—on a smaller scale, and so 
he had been given the opportunity, the responsibility, the 
hundreds of employees, the liberal authority, to make what 
he could of it all. 

There could be no doubt that he had made a tangle; that 
the big job as a whole was not under his hand, but was just 
running itself as best it could. Bannon, who, since the days 
when he was chief of the wrecking gang on a division of the 
Grand Trunk, had made a business of rising to emergencies, 
was obviously the man for the situation. He was worn thin 
as an old knife blade; he was just at the end of a piece of 
work that would have entitled any other man to a vacation, 
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but MacBride made no apologies when he assigned him the ~ 


new task — ‘‘ Go down and stop this fiddling around and get 
the house built. See that it’s handling grain before you 
come away. If you can’t, I’ll come down and do it myself.’’ 

Bannon shook his head dubiously. ‘‘ Well, I’m_ not 
sure ” he began. But MacBride laughed, whereupon 
‘‘ All right,’”’ he said. 





Bannon grinned in spite of himself. 
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It was no laughing matter, though, here on the job this 
Monday morning, and, once alone in the little section house, 
he shook his head again gravely. He liked Peterson too 
well, for one thing, to supersede him without a qualm. But 
there was nothing else for it, and he took off his overcoat, 
laid aside the coupling-pin, and attacked the blue-prints. 

He worked rapidly, turning now and then from the plans 
for a reference to the building book or the specifications, 
whistling softly, except when he stopped to growl, from 
force of habit, at the Office, or, with more reasonable disap- 
proval, at the man who had made the drawings for the 
annex. ‘‘ Regular bird cage,’’ he called it. 

It was half an hour before Peterson came in. He was 
wiping the sweat off 
his forehead with the 
back of his hand, and 
drawing long breaths 
with the mere enjoy- 
ment of living. ‘I 
feel good,’’ he said. 
** That’s where I’d like 
to work all day. You 
ought to go up and 
sledge them timbers 
for a while. That’d 
warm you through, I 
bet.’’ 

**You ought to make 
your timekeeper give 
you one of those brass 
checks there and pay 
you eighteen cents an 
hour for that work. 
That’s what I’d do.”’ 

Peterson laughed. It 
took more than a hint 





to reach him. ‘‘I have 
to do it. Those labor- 
ers are no good. Hon- 


est, I can lift as much 
as any three men on 
the job.”’ 

‘* That’s all right if 
those same three don’t 
stop to swap lies while 
you’re lifting.’’ 

‘Well, I guess they 
don’t come any of that 
en me,’’ said Peterson, 
laughing again. ‘‘ How 
long are you going to 
stay with us?’’ 

The Office, then, had 
not told him. Bannon 
was for a moment at 
a loss what to say. 
Luckily there was an 
interruption. The red- 
headed young man he 
had spoken to an hour 
before came in, tossed 
a tally-board on the 
desk, and said that 
another carload of tim- 
ber had come in. 

‘“*Mr. Bannon,’’ said 
Peterson, ‘‘ shake hands 
with Mr. Max Vogel, 
our lumber checker.’’ 
That formality attend- 
ed to, he turned to 
Bannon and repeated 
his question: By that time the other had his answer ready. 

‘*Oh, it all depends on the Office,’’ he said. ‘‘ They’re 
bound to keep me busy at something. -I’ll just stay till they 
tell me to go somewhere else. They ain’t happy except 
when they’ve just put me in a hole and told me to climb out. 
Generally before I’m out they pick me up and chuck me 
down another one. Old MacBride wouldn’t think © the 
Company was prosperous if I wasn’t working nights and 
Sundays.”’ 

“You won’t be doing that down here.’’ 

“‘T don’t know about that. Why, when I first went to 
work for ’em they hired me by the day. My time-cards for 
the first year figured up four hundred and thirty-six days.’’ 
Peterson laughed. ‘‘Oh, that’s straight,’’ said Bannon. 
‘‘ Next time you’re at the Office ask Brown about it. Since 
then they’ve paid mea salary. They seem to think they’d 
have to go out of business if 1 ever took a vacation. I’ve 
been with ’em twelve years and they’ve never given me one 
yet. They made a bluff at it once. I was down at Newport 
News, been doing a job for the C. & O., and Fred Brown 
was down that way on business. He——’’ 

‘* What does Brown look like?’’ interrupted Peterson. 
never saw him.’’ 

““You didn’t! Oh, he’s a good-looking young chap. 
Dresses kind of sporty. He’sa great jollier. You have to 
know him a while to find that he means business. Well, he 
came ’round and saw I was feeling pretty tired, so he asked 
me to knock off for a week and go fishing with him. _ I did, 


obviously the man for the situation 


“ey 


’ and it was the hardest work I ever tackled.”’ 


“‘ Did you get any fish?”’ 

“*Fish? Whales! You’d no sooner throw your line over 
than another one’d grab it—great, big, heavy fish, and they 
never gave us a minute’s rest. I worked like a horse for 
about half a day and then I gave up. Told Brown I’d takea 
duplex car-puller along next time I tackled that kind of a 
job, and I went back to the elevator.’ 

“I'd like to see Brown. I get letters from him right 
along, of course. He’s been jollying me about that cribbing 





for the last two weeks. I can’t make it grow, and I’ve writ- 
ten him right along that we were expecting it, but that don’t 
seem to satisfy him.’’ 

‘TI suppose not,’’ said Bannon. ‘‘ They’re mostly out for 
results up at the Office. Let’s see the bill for it.’’ Vogel 
handed him a thin typewritten sheet and Bannon looked it 
over thoughtfully. ‘‘ Big lot of stuff, ain’t it? Have you 
tried to get any of it here in Chicago?”’ 

**Course not. It’s all ordered and cut out upto Ledyard.”’ 

“Cut out? Then why don’t they send it?’’ 

‘* They can’t get the cars.’’ 

** That’ll do to tell. ‘Can’t get the cars!’ 
railroad have they got up there?’’ 

““Max, here, can tell you about that, 
Peterson. 

‘*It’s the G. & M.,’’ said the lumber checker. ‘‘ That’s 
enough for any one who’s lived in Michigan. It ain’t much 
good.’’ 

‘* How long have they kept ’em waiting for the cars?”’ 

‘* How long is it, Max?’’ asked Peterson. 

‘* Let’s see. It was two weeks ago come Tuesday.”’ 

‘* Sure?”’ 

“Yes. We got the letter the same day the red-headed 
man came here. His hair was good and red.’’ Max 
laughed broadly at the recollection. ‘‘He came into the 
office just as we was reading it.’’ 

‘Oh, yes. My friend, the walking delegate.’’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ Bannon snapped the words out so 
sharply that Peterson looked at him in slow surprise. 

**Oh, nothing,’’ he said. ‘‘A darn little rat of a red- 
headed walking delegate came out here—had a printed card 
with ‘ Business Agent’ on it—and poked his long nose into 
other people’s business for a while and asked the men ques- 
tions, and at last he came to me. I told him that we treated 
our men all right and didn’t need no help from him, and if I 
ever caught him out here again I’d carry him up tothe top of 
the jim pole and leave him there. He went fast enough.’’ 

‘* IT wish he’d knocked you down first, to even things up.’”’ 

‘Him! Oh, I could have handled him with three fingers.’’ 

‘* I’m going out for a look around,’’ said Bannon abruptly. 

He left Peterson still smiling good-humoredly over the 
incident. 

It was not so much to look over the job as to get where he 
could work out his wrath that Bannon left the office. There 
was no use in trying to explain to Peterson what he had done, 
for even if he could be made to understand, he could undo 
nothing. Bannon had known a good many walking dele- 
gates, and he had found them, so far, square. But it would 
be a large-minded man who could overlook what Peterson 
had done. However, there was no help for it. All that 
remained was to wait till the business agent should make 
the next move. 

So Bannon put the whole incident out of his mind and until 
noon inspected the job in earnest. By the time the whistle 
blew every one of the hundreds of men on the job save 
Peterson himself knew that there was a new boss. There 
was no formal assumption of authority; Bannon’s supremacy 
was established simply by the obvious fact that he was the 
man who knew how. Systematizing the confusion in one cor- 
ner, showing another gang how to save handling a big stick 
twice, finally putting a runway across the drillage of the 
annex, and doing a hundred little things between times, 
he made himself master. 

The afternoon he spent in the little office, and by four 
o’clock had seen everything there was in it, plans, specifica- 
tions, building book, bill file, and even the pay-roll, the cash 
account and the correspondence. The clerk, who was also 
timekeeper, exhibited the latter rather grudgingly. 

‘* What’s all this stuff?’’ Bannon asked, holding up a stack 
of unfiled letters. 

‘* Letters we ain’t answered yet.’’ 

‘Well, we’ll answer them now,’’ and Bannon commenced 
dictating his reply to the one on top of the stack. 

** Hold on,’’ said the clerk. ‘‘I ain’t a stenographer.”’ 

**So?’’ said Bannon. He scribbled a brief memorandum 
on each sheet. ‘‘ There’s enough to go by,’’ he said. 
“* Answer ’em according to instructions.’’ 

“*T won’t have time to do it till to-morrow some time.’’ 

*‘T’d do it to-night, if I were you,’’ said Bannon signifi- 
cantly. Then he began writing letters himself. 

Peterson and Vogel came into the office a few minutes later. 

“Writing a letter to your girl?’’ said Peterson jocularly. 

‘We ought to have a stenographer out here, Pete.’’ 

“*Stenographer! I didn’t know you was such a dude. 
You’ll be wanting a solid silver electric bell connecting 
with the sody fountain next.’’ 

“‘ That’s straight,’’ said Bannon. 
stenographer for a fact.’’ 

He said nothing until he had finished and sealed the two 
letters he was writing. They were as follows: 

Dear Mr. Brown: It’s a mess and no mistake. I'm glad 
Mr.MacBride didn’t come to see it. He’d have fits. The whole 
job is tied up in a hard knot. Peterson is wearing out chair 
bottoms waiting for the cribbing from Ledyard. I expect we 
will have a strike before long. I mean it. 

The main house is most up to the distributing floor. The 
spouting house is framed. The annex is up as far as the bottom 
waiting for cribbing. Yours, BANNON. 

P.S. I hope this letter makes you sweat to pay you for last 
Saturday night. Iam about dead. Can’t get any sleep. And 
I lost thirty-two pounds up to Duluth. I expect to die down 
here. c.B 

P.S. I guess we'd better set fire to the whole 
collect the insurance and skip. 

The other was shorter. 

MacBripe & Company, Minneapolis : 

Gentlemen: 1 came on the Calumet jobto-day. Found it held 
up by failure of cribbing from Ledyard. Will have at least 
enough to work with by end of the week. We will get the house 
done according to specifications. 

Yours truly, 


What sort of a 


I guess,’’ said 


‘“We ought to have a 





thing and 
€. 


MacBriprE & CoMPANY. 
CHARLES BANNON. 














SECOND CHAPTER 


HE five o’clock whistle had sounded, and Peterson sat on 
the bench inside the office door, while Bannon washed 
his hands in the tin basin. The twilight was already set- 
tling; within the shanty, whose dirty, small-paned windows 
served only to indicate the lesser darkness without, a wall 
lamp, set in a dull reflector, threw shadows into the corners. 
‘*You’re coming up with me, ain’t you?’”’ said Peterson. 
‘*T don’t believe you’ll get much toeat. Supper’s just the 
pickings from dinner.’’ 

‘‘ Well, the dinner was all right. But I wish you had a 
bigger bed. I ain’t slept for two nights.”’ 

‘* What was the matter?’’ 

‘* I was on the sleeper last night, and I didn’t get in from 
the Duluth job till seven o’clock Saturday night, and Brown 
was after me before I'd got my supper. Those fellows at 
the Office wouldn’t let a man sleep at all if they could help 
it. Here I’d been working like a nigger ’most five months 
on the Duluth house—and the last three weeks running 
night shifts and Sundays; didn’t stop to eat, half the time — 
and what does Brown do but —‘ Well,’ he says, ‘ how’re you 
feeling, Charlie?’ ‘ Middling,’ said I. ‘Are you up to a 


little job to-morrow?’ ‘ What’s that?’ I said. ‘Seems to 
me if I’ve got to go down to the Calumet job Sunday night I 
might have an hour or so at home.’ ‘ Well, Charlie,’ he 


says, ‘I’m mighty sorry, but you see we’ve been putting in a 
big rope drive on a water-power plant over at Stillwater. 
We got the job on the high bid,’ he says, ‘ and we agreed to 
have it running on Monday morning. It’ll play the devil 
with us if we can’t make good.’ ‘ What’s the matter?’ 
said I. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘Murphy’s had the job and has 
balled himself up.’ ”’ 

By this time the two men had their coats on and were 
outside the building. 

‘* Let’s see,’’? said Bannon, ‘‘ we go this way, don’t we?’”’ 

‘* Yes.’’ 

There were stil] the light, flying flakes of snow, and the 
biting wind that came sweeping down from the northwest. 
The two men crossed the siding, and picking their way 
between the freight cars on the Belt Line tracks, followed the 
path that wound across the stretch of dusty meadow. 

‘*Go ahead,’’ said Peterson; ‘‘ you was telling about 
Murphy.’”’ 

‘* Well, that was the situation. I could see that Brown 
was up on his hind legs about it, but it made me tired, all 
the same. Of course the job had to be done, but I wasn’t 
letting him have any satisfaction. I told him he ought to 
give it to somebody else, and he handed me a lot of stuff 
about my experience. Finally I said: ‘ You come around in 
the morning, Mr. Brown. I ain’t had any sleep to speak of 
for three weeks. I lost thirty-two pounds,’ I said, ‘and I 
ain’t going to be bothered to-night.’ Well, sir, he kind of 
shook his head, but he went away, and I got to thinking 
about it. Long about half-past seven I went down and got a 
time-table. There was a train to Stillwater at eight forty- 
two.”’ 

“That night?’”’ 

‘“*Sure. I went over to the shops with an express wagon 
and got a thousand feét of rope—had it in two coils so I 
could handle it—and just made the train. It was a mean 
night. There was some rain when I started, but you ought 
to have seen it when I got to Stillwater—it was coming 
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O FAR, so good,’’ said Michael A. Brannigan, leading 
S his young charge away from the sloppy bar. ‘‘ But you 
don’t want to stop here. It ain’t enough to drink with 

the boys; you ought to dance now with some of the girls.’’ 

‘All right,’? returned Jameson Bates with great readi- 
ness. He was ‘‘ mixing,’’ and it was neither time nor place 
for anything like half-measures. 

The air of the hall was hazy with dust and smoke. Now 
and then came a whiff from across a beer-sodden area of 
sawdust. The band, up in a dingy corner of the gallery, 
was just* beginning on Casey Would Dance with the 
Strawberry Blonde. 

‘*You’ve got it in you,’’ said Brannigan, eying the toe 
that Jameson was beating upon the battered floor. 

“‘ Never waltzed before in my life!’’ returned Jameson 
with a grimace. 

‘You didn’t?’’ queried his guide with a note of disap- 
pointment. 

‘* But I’m going to now,”’ finished Jameson. 

**Can you?’’ asked the other doubtfully. 

‘I guess so. It’s always looked easy. For the matter of 
that, never ran for alderman before. Ain’t finding that very 
hard, either.’’ . 

“*You’ll get through all right,’’ said Brannigan, grinning 
in the young fellow’s smooth, fair face. 

‘* Sure thing,’’ returned Jameson. 

The Sons and Daughters of the Golden Signet were just 
taking the floor again. 

‘* Let me introjooce you to a girl or two,’’ said Brannigan. 

‘* Let me introjooce meself,’’ returned Jameson. 

Edgar Jameson Bates was twenty-five years old. He was 
six feet tall, weighed one hundred and seventy pounds, was 
sound as a nut and strong as an ox. He had been centre 
rush at Yale, had hunted the Rocky Mountain sheep up 
beyond Calgary, and for the past year and a half had been 
more or less engaged in the practice of the law. But Jameson 
was never meant to quibble and squabble; nor had he ever 
felt drawn, like his elder brother, into the ‘‘ business ’’— 
into the great concern that their father had originated and 
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down in layers, and mud that sucked your feet down half 
way to your knees. There wasn’t a wagon anywhere around 
the station, and the agent wouldn’t lift a finger. It was 
blind dark. I walked off the end of the platform, and went 
plump into a mud hole. I waded up as far as the street 
crossing, where there was an electric light, and ran across a 
big lumber yard, and hung around until I found the night 
watchman. He was pretty near as mean as the station agent, 
but he finally let me have a wheelbarrow for half a dollar, 
and told me how to get to the job. 

“‘ He called it fifty rods, but it was a clean mile if it was 
a step, and most of the way down the track. I wheeled 
her back to the station, got the rope and started out. Did 
you ever try to shove two five-hundred-foot coils over a 
mile of cross-ties? Well, that’s what I did. I scraped off as 
much mud as I could, so I could lift my feet, and bumped 
over those ties till I thought the teeth were going to be jarred 
clean out of me. After I got off the track there was a stretch 
of mud that left the road by the station up on dry land. 

‘There was a fool of a night watchman at the power 
plant —I reckon he thought I was going to steal the turbines, 
but he finally let me in, and I set him to starting up the 
power while I cleaned up Murphy’s job and put in the new 
rope.”’ 

‘** All by yourself?’’ asked Peterson. 

‘Sure thing. Then I got her going and she worked 
smooth as grease. When we shut down and I came up to 
wash my hands it was five minutes of three. I said: ‘Is 
there a train back to Minneapolis before very long?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
says the watchman, ‘the fast freight goes through a little 
after three.’ ‘ How much after?’ I said. ‘Oh,’ he says, ‘I 
couldn’t say exactly. Five or eight minutes, I guess.’ I 
asked when the next train went, and he said there wasn’t a 
regular passenger till six-fifty-five. Well, sir, maybe you 
think I was going to wait four hours in that hole! I went 
out of that building to beat the Limited —never thought of 
the wheelbarrow till I was half way to the station. And 
there was some of the liveliest stepping you ever saw. 
Couldn’t see a thing except the light on the rails from the arc 
lamp up by the station. I got about half way there—run- 
ning along between the rails—and banged into a switch — 
knocked me seven ways for Sunday. Lost my hat picking 
myself up, and couldn’t stop to find it.’’ 

Peterson turned in toward one of a long row of square 
frame houses. 

‘* Here we are,’’ he said. As they went up the stairs he 
asked: ‘‘ Did you make the train?”’ 

“* Caught the caboose just as she was swinging out. They 
dumped me out in the freight yards, and I didn’t get home 
till ’most five o’clock. I went right to bed, and along about 
eight o’clock Brown came in and woke me up. He was feel- 
ing pretty nervous. ‘Say, Charlie,’ he said, ‘ain’t it time 
for you to be starting?’ ‘Where to?’ said I. ‘ Over to 
Stillwater,’ he said. ‘There ain’t any getting out of it. 
That drive’s got to be running to-morrow.’ ‘ That’s all 
right,’ said I, ‘ but I’d like to know if I can’t have one day’s 
rest between jobs—Sunday, too. And I lost thirty-two 
pounds.’ Well, sir, he didn’t know whether to get hot or 
not. I guess he thought himself they were kind of rubbing 
it in. ‘ Look here,’ he said, ‘ are you going to Stillwater, or 
ain’t you?’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘I ain’t. Not for a hundred rope 
drives.’ Well, he just got up and tvook his hat and started 
out. ‘Mr. Brown,’ I said, when he was opening the door, 


developed and had made a household word 
the country through. Something more, some- 
thing different was needed to give outlet to 
his superabundant energies.. His nibble at 
the law had brought him within range of the 
City Voters’ League and the Property Owners’ 
Protective Association, and other organiza- 
tions that were working toward the amelio- 
ration of local conditions. Presently came 
the day when Jameson felt the sudden im- 
pulse to put his young strength to the wheel 
and to help lift the municipal coach from the 
mire. ‘‘I’ll join the Board of Aldermen,”’ 
he said. 

Michael Aloysius Brannigan welcomed the 
new recruit gladly; at last the ward might 
be got out of the hands of the condemned 
Republicans. What Michael Brannigan said 
was likely to go. He was 
the captain of his ward and 
an important wheel in the 
general municipal machinery. 
He was a city boiler inspector. 
He drew the salary, and the 
work was done by somebody 
else —or by nobody. He him- 
self did not know a flue from 
a flange and made but a pre- 
tense of keeping a record of 
inspections. Now and tlHen a 
steam laundry blew up and 
made a page for the papers. 
But if Michael did not give 
satisfaction in this cramped 
field, he succeeded admirably 
in a wider one: he was never 
so happy as when managing 
for the general body of citizens 
those concerns which the gen- 
eral body of citizens should 
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‘I lost my hat down at Stillwater last night. I reckon vthe 
Office ought to stand for it.’ He turned around and looked 
queer, and then he grinned. ‘So you went over?’ he said. 
‘I reckon I did,’ said I. ‘What kind of a hat did you lose?’ 
he asked, and he grinned again. ‘I guess it was a silk 
one, wasn’t it?’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘a silk hat—something 
about eight dollars.’ ’’ 

“* Did he mean he’d give you a silk hat?’’ asked Peterson. 

**Couldn’t say.’’ 

They were sitting in the ten-by-twelve room that Peterson 
rented for a dollar a week. Bannon had the one chair, and 
was sitting tipped back against the washstand. Peterson sat 
on the bed. Bannon had thrown his overcoat over the foot 
of the bed, and had dropped his bag on the floor by the 
window. 

** Ain’t it time to eat, Pete?’’ he said. 

‘Yes, there’s the bell.’’ 

The significance of Bannon’s arrival, and the fact that he 
was planning to stay, was slow in coming to Peterson. After 
supper, when they had returned to the room, his manner 
showed constraint. Finally he said: 

“*Is there any fuss up to the Office? ”’ 

“* What about?” 

““ Why —do they want to rush the job or something? ”’ 

‘Well, we haven’t got such a lot of time. You see, it’s 
November already.’’ 

““What’s the hurry all of a sudden? They didn’t say 
nothing to me.’’ 

**T guess you haven’t been crowding it very hard, have 
you?”’ 

Peterson flushed. 

‘‘T’ve been working: harder than I ever did before,’’ he 
said. ‘‘If it wasn’t for the cribbing being held up like this, 
I’d ’a’ had the cupola half done before now. I’ve been play- 
ing in hard luck.’’ 

Bannon was silent for a moment, then he said: 

** How long do you suppose it would take to get the crib- 
bing down from Ledyard?”’ 

** Not very long if it was rushed, I should think —a couple 
of days, or maybe three. And they’ll rush it all right when 
they can get the cars. You see, it’s only ten or eleven hours 
up there, passenger schedule; and they could run it right in 
on the job over the Belt Line.’’ . 

“It’s the Belt Line that crosses the bridge, is it?’’ 

ac Yes.’’ 

Bannon spread his legs apart and drummed on the front of 
his chair. 

‘What's the other line?’’ he asked—‘‘the four-track 
line?’?’ 

‘* That’s the C.& S.C. We don’t have nothing to do with 
them.’’ 

They were both silent fer atime. ‘The flush had not left 
Peterson’s face. His eyes were roving over the carpet, lift- 
ing now and then to Bannon’s face with a quick glance. 

“* Guess I’ll shave,’’? said Bannon. ‘‘ Do you get hot water 
here?’’ 

‘‘Why, I don’t know,” replied Peterson. ‘‘I generally 
use cold water. The folks here ain’t very obliging. Kind 
0’ poor, you know.”’ 

Bannon was rummaging in his grip for his shaving kit. 

‘* You never saw a razor like that, Pete,’’ he said. ‘‘ Just 
heft it once.’’ 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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have managed for themselves. Michael, in short, was one of 
the muddy ditches through which the ardent young patriot 
must flounder as best he may if he desires to enter the fair 
field of public service that lies beyond. 

Jameson was too robust to be fastidious; he saw, moreover, 
that the game must be played with the men actually on the 
board. He applied to Michael Aloysius. The great man’s 
first response was non-committal. However, he invited the 
neophyte to mingle with the Sons and Daughters. If he 
turned out a good ‘‘ mixer’’ he might do. 

‘‘ That girl in red is the one for me,’’ declared Jameson. 

Brannigan had looked at the girl in red first —involunta- 
rily. Jameson had seen him do so. Brannigan was not 
aware of this. 

“Yes, the one in red,’’ repeated Jameson. 
beaut. Watch me.’’ 

Jameson had caught the tone of the assembly quite miracu- 
lously. After that, to catch the step of the dance was but.a 
trifle. He walked over briskly to the girl in red and made 
known his modest ambition. She seemed a vigoréus, posi- 
tive creature, and could pull him through, as he felt with 
relief, if anybody could. As they stepped out to take the 
floor another young man, with heavy shoulders, a super- 
abundant mustache and a careful brown scollop on his 
forehead, turned away forestalled and thwarted. 

‘* No previous claim?’’ smiled Jameson, gathering her fin- 
gers in his big, smooth hand. These were smooth, too—as 
well-cared-for and ladylike as one might wish. 

‘‘ First come,’’ replied the girl, lifting her black eyebrows 
with quite an air. Perhaps, after all, she entertained a slight 
grudge against the other for his heavy, lumbering tardiness. 

‘* Time counts,’’ said Jameson sententiously, as he took an 
opening step. 

‘* Well, let’s keep it,’’ she replied briefly. The first false 
start rectified, she carefully laid her face—a face framed in a 
wide flange of jet-black hair—against his shoulder: clearly 
she was meaning to abandon herself completely to the melt- 
ing rhythm of the cornet, the trombone, the two fiddles and 
the flute. Jameson accommodated himself as well as he could 
to the creakle and swish of her satin skirt trimmed liberally 
yet inexpensively with wide-meshed black lace, and kept his 
feet out of tangle with more or less success. Everybody in 
Harmony Hall was watching him; not a soul there but knew 
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who he was and what 
he was after. He him- 
self had never before 
seen a single one of the 
lot, save Brannigan— 
and him but once. 
‘*Are they for me, or 
ag’in me?’’ wondered 
Jameson as he looked 
out over the top of the 
girl’s hair. 

He kept it up fear- 
lessly. He hada natu- 
ral sense of rhythm and 
had always been light 
on his feet. But the 
deuce seemed in it —he 
was bately holding his 
own. There was a tit- 
ter from a girl whom 
he might have asked 
first, but hadn’t, anda 
single derisive note of 
laughter from the muscular young man with the scol- 
loped hair. ‘‘ So it goes,’’ muttered Jameson; ‘‘if I 
were doing well, they’d like it still less.’’ 

His partner suddenly lifted her flaring frame of hair 
from his shoulder and looked across that wide ridge 
with angry eyes. She was not to be balked in her tri- 
umph; if the performance called for the aid of a second 
mind, that mind was here. She set her straight lips 
firmly and took command. Respect, reluctant yet 
complete, ruled once more through the place. 

‘Well, you’re a wonder,’’ said Jameson as they 
toppled suddenly into a pair of rough chairs set 
against the wall. ‘‘ You pulled me through in great shape.’’ 

‘I came here to dance,’’ she returned. 

Her tone might have implied either reproach or determi- 
nation. 

‘“And haven’t you?’’ he asked. ‘‘ You could dance ona 
cinder-pile. You could dance with a clothes-horse. What 
is your name?”’’ . 

‘* Well, ‘ha/’s a question! What difference does it make?’’ 

“What difference? The name of the first young lady I 
ever danced with in my life?”’ 

She stared at him. 

‘Well, you have got the nerve!”’ 

“*T need it in this business. What kind of an office do you 
work in?’’ 

Such flattery was irresistible. 

‘““My name is Marguerite Ryan,’’ she answered with a toss 
of the head. 

“** Marguerite!’’’ he replied, 
‘“ Nonsense! Never in the world!’’ 

‘My name is Marguerite Ryan,’’ she reiterated. 
do you mean by telling me it isn’t?’’ 

‘Come, now,’’ insinuated Jameson very quietly; ‘‘ your 
mother calls you Maggie; you know she does. And your lit- 
tle brother calls you Mag.’’ 

The girl’s eyes sparkled angrily. ‘‘ You leave my mother 
out. My name,’’ she repeated, ‘‘ is Marguerite 2 

“Your name,’’ interrupted Jameson in a calm, gentle 
tone, ‘‘is Margaret. It’s a very beautiful one, and one that 
becomes you. Don’t let anybody change it; don’t let any- 
body tinker with it. Margaret Ryan,’’ he repeated, look- 
ing out with seeming abstraction upon the clearing floor in 
front of them; ‘‘ what could be better? What sweeter? 
What more musical?”’ E 

The girl gave a gasp. He had ruffled her with one hand, 
it seemed, to smooth her with the other. He had threatened 
to humble her, yet had raised her higher than she stood 
before. Taking it all around, he had let her off rather easily. 

““ Margaret Ryan, if you say so,’’ she acquiesced presently. 
‘* What’s yours?’’ 

Jameson smiled as he answered. Everybody in the hall 
knew his name, this girl included; everybody in the city 
knew it. The entire community recognized in his father, 
Granger Bates, the head and front of one of the great 
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industrial concerns of the West, the employer of thousands of 
hands and a prime mover in manufacture and transportation. 
Not one whit behind was his wife, a social light par excel- 
lence: she was the president of the Woman’s National 
League; she was the ‘‘ Susan Lathrop Bates’’ whose name 
stood carved in imperishable stone among the gables and 
gargoyles that shut in the campus of the University; and on 
more than one memorable occasion she had led, with a state- 
liness and magnificence that had intimidated her son himself, 
the grand march at the Charity Ball. As for his own deeds 
of prowess, were they not written in 

“**Jameson!’’’ cried the girl mockingly. 
Never in the world! ”’ 

‘*My name,’’ he reiterated, in her own solemn tone of 
expostulation, ‘‘ is Edgar Jameson Bates “i 
‘* Not a bit of it!’’ she retorted quickly. 
calls you Jim, you know he does. 

you Jimmy!”’ 

‘* Guessed it the first shot!’’ cried Jameson, delighted. 
“*You’re a winner —no mistake! ”’ 

** What is she like?’’ 

‘*Mother?’’ Jameson shrugged his shoulders; this girl 
knew all about his mother. The great lady’s picture was in 
the public prints once a month throughout the year, and 
daily paragraphs were made of her simplest doings. ‘‘ Oh,’’ 
he replied, humoring the other’s fantasy, ‘‘ she’s a solid, 
husky person like me—no nonsense about her.’’ 

“* Well, I’d let somebody else say it.”’ . 

*“ What! can't I speak a good word for my own mother?’’ 

** And two for yourself.’’ 

** And two hundred for you.’’ 

‘*T haven’t heard them yet.’’ 

** You’re going to.’’ 

‘“ What for? To bring my uncle ’round?’’ 

““Your uncle? Who’s he?’’ 

“* Didn’t I see him send you over to me?”’ 

‘““What! Is Michael Brannigan your uncle? I never knew 
it—I swear I didn’t. I came of my own accord. ‘ There’s 
some one girl here,’ thought I, ‘ who ought to be taken out 
first, and who expects to be, and who deserves to be; one 
who’s prettier than any of the others, and more spirited, and 
more stylish ——’ ”’ 

““That will do to say!’’ interrupted Margaret, waving 
aside a superfluous finish. 

““That’s why I say it. 
you work in?’’ 

‘* What makes you think I work in any kind?’’ asked the 
girl, now almost wishing that she didn’t. 

‘““Why, you don’t suppose I thought you worked in a 
department store, do you?”’ 

This appreciation charmed her. ‘‘ Well, if you want to 
know, I’m in the County Building—in the Recorder’s de- 
partment.’’ 

‘*T understand,’’ said Jameson. 
those big books.’’ 

‘* And what do you do?”’ 

“lm a lawyer—sort o’. Perhaps you copy some of my 
things now and then. I’m death on deeds.”’ 

‘* And on words, too, eh?’’ 

‘*T’m not so shy there, either.’’ 

‘Well, if you want to get this nomination it will take 
more than talk.’’ 

‘What nomination?’’ asked Jameson innocently. 

‘* Oh, you!’’ said the girl. ‘‘I knew about it all along! ’’ 
she added. 

‘*Oh, me!”’ replied Jameson. ‘‘I knew all along you did!”’ 

‘Well, then, get up and hustle.’’ 

‘What am I doing now? Do you mean it’s time for 
another washout at the bar?’’ 

‘*No, I don’t. That sort of thing isn’t so very necessary, 
I don’t believe. Nor so very nice, either. Do you see that 
girl over in that far-away corner?’’ 

$46.7” 

‘* Not very pretty, eh?”’ 

‘* Not very.”’ 

‘* A good deal of a dowdy, besides?”’ 

‘* T should say so.’’ 

““ Well, you’ve got meon the string all right, so go over 
and dance with her. She’s got a kind of a pull, too—at 
least her father has.’’ 

‘*Dance?’’ objected Jameson. ‘‘You know what 
dancing is. Besides, I want to stay where I am.’’ 

‘Do you think I’m going to sit here much longer? 
Go; you’ll find the poor thing glad enough to take the will 
for the deed. If her father and my uncle agree Po 

‘* Well, you know best,’’ said Jameson, rising dejectedly. 
““ Tf I could have another waltz with you, afterward ——’’ 

‘* Not on your life,’’ said Margaret emphatically. ‘‘ As I 
told you before, I came here to dance.”’ 

‘** Good-by, then.’’ 

‘* Good-by.”’ 

‘* Till we meet again.’’ 

“That will never be. By to-morrow my name might be 
Kate or Sally or Dorothy Jane, for all you’ll be able to 
remember.’’ 

‘* It will be Margaret, just the same.’’ 

‘‘Well, don’t forget that ‘Ryan’ follows it—and that 
‘Miss’ comes before.’’ 

‘‘T hope I know how to address a—a letter to a lady,”’ 
said Jameson solemnly. ‘‘ What is the rest of the superscrip- 
tion?”’ 

‘I’m in the directory, like all the public employees. 
you needn’t look there.’’ 

‘*T shall, though.’’ 

‘**T forbid you.”’ 

““Then what street-car line do I take?’’ 

‘* Well, for cold cheek ——!”’ 

‘* So you won’t see me again?—not even for a quadrille?”’ 
asked Jameson, lingering. 

‘* Well, I might consider ¢ha/,’’ returned the girl guardedly. 
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+s E’LL do,’’ said Brannigan. ‘‘ And he’s the only one 
who can pull the old Third over on the right side 
of the line.’’ 

‘* That’s what we need,’’ observed His Honor sententiously. 

‘But how about Callahan?’’ asked the city clerk. 
Callahan was the stout young man with the scolloped hair. 
He was secretary of the Steamfitters’ Union and had a fol- 
lowing of hisown. His following, as it immediately devel- 
oped, included the thirty-seven precinct captains of the 
ward, and they had united in indorsing him for alderman. 

Brannigan swore loudly on hearing of this unauthorized 
action, and scattered a long train of minor oaths through the 
dim and dirty corridors of the municipal edifice as he 
ploughed his way out toward his own bailiwick. He had the 
thirty-seven haled before him, and asked them who was run- 
ning this campaign, anyway? 

‘* Bates is the man,’’ he emitted amongst various sulphur- 
ous breathings, ‘‘ and I’m going to have him nominated.”’ 

The thirty-seven acquiesced. They attended the ward 
convention in force and applauded their leader all through 
his nominating address, as he spread out his big, fat hands 
to show how clean they were, and rolled up his eyes to the 
ceiling to evidence the purity of his aims, his motives, his 
ambitions. They applauded Jameson Bates, too, whose 
speech of acceptance was stuffed with reckless promises for 
the general good (each of which he kept, or tried to), but 
whose every word and gesture 
bore an ironical implication 
that he saw through them and 
they through him, and that 
they were all a pack of hum- 
bugging rascals together. 
Yes, Jameson quite carried 
them away; clearly he was not 
half so good as they had feared. 

Jameson dined at a flashy 
restaurant of doubtful repute, 
along with six or eight of the 
precinct captains. As he was 
buying cigars for the crowd 
afterward he noticed a direc- 
tory lying at the end of the 
showcase, near the droplight. 
Almost instinctively his hand 
sought the volume and began 
frilling over its leaves in 
search of the final pages of the 
R’s. ‘‘I’m half way there,’’ 
he thought; ‘‘ so why shouldn’t 
I do the decent thing and go 
and thank her?’’ He pressed 
another handful of cigars upon 
his followers and swung 
aboard a passing car. 

Poplar Avenue turned out 
to be a ramshackle street set 
higgledy-piggledy with vari- 
ous ugly little edifices, brick 
and frame. The sidewalks 
were full of sudden rises, falls 
and dislocations, and far be- 
low, in the midst of the mud, 
were certain indications that 
pointed to the possibility of 
a rotting wooden pavement. 
No. 783 rose high above its 
humbler neighbors with a cer- 
tain pert tinnishness of cor- 
nice and bay-window about its 
front of red brick and white 
limestone, but Jameson soon 
saw that each of its four floors 
was a separate flat. ‘‘ H’m,’’ 
he said, considering the whole 
bare, ugly prospect, ‘‘after this 
I shall never take elms and 
asphalt for granted.’’ 

The door of the third flat 
was opened by a plain, sub- 
stantial woman who wore a 
serviceable black dress and 
who had her hair drawn 
smoothly across her temples. 
‘** Mother,’ sure enough,”’ said 
Jameson, ‘‘ She’s all right.’’ 

Mother announced that 
‘* Maggie ’’ would be in “‘ right 
away.’’ She put Jameson on 
a sofa upholstered in a kind of 
pink and silver brocade and 
adorned with certain superflu- 
ous hangings, danglings and 
festoonings. Then, with the 
delicacy of her class, she re- 
tired and was seen no more. 

Jameson poked at the sofa with an incredulous finger. 
“Well, I’ve seen them often enough in the windows of the 
instalment stores, and now I’m actually sitting on one! 
Fancy!’’ Sheraton and Chippendale seemed a long way off. 
“‘ Never mind that, though,’’ he added. 

After some little time—by no means “right away ’’— 
Margaret came in. She wore a dress of electric blue, made 
with a variety of liberal revers, wings, flounces and the like, 
and trimmed with an abundance of wide braid. She seemed 
to feel that the effect of her costume was very quiet, refined, 
ladylike. She herself, however, was just a bit flushed and 
breathless. Such a call was an event. So was such a dress. 

‘““Well, here I am,’’ said Jameson, rising with cordial 
abruptness. ‘‘ You can’t keep me down, you see.”’ 
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‘Who wants to keep a good man down, I should like .to 
know?’”’ 

“*T’m glad you think I’m good.”’ 

‘*T never had any doubts about it. 
I saw you.’”’ 

‘*Oh, come,’’ protested Jameson. 

** No better than you ought to be. 
down again.’’ 

She set him an example by sinking into a big, pudgy easy- 
chair. She carefully deployed her slim, well-kept fingers 
over one arm of it. 

‘* Well, didn’t I guess right about you ?’’ he asked, eying 
the fingers. 

‘* How do you mean?’’ 

** About the office. Of course I knew you never weighed 
out nails.’’ 

‘*T should say not. Well, you got through all right?’’ 

**Slick as a whistle. Poor Callahan, though—cut out 
again.’’ 

‘* Don’t mention Callahan. He doesn’t interest me.’’ 

‘* He did—up to the time of that quadrille.’’ 

‘Well, maybe; but that’s over. I knew it was a go for 
you,’’ she added. 

**You did? How soon?’’ 

‘* As soon as you came over and asked me to dance. ‘A 
man who can handle things like that,’ thought I—— What 
made you ask me first, anyway?’’ 


I felt it the first time 


** Not too good?’’ 
Just good enough. Sit 


‘* Because you’re so dark, I expect. I’m so light myself, 


you see. I made one mistake, though.’’ 

‘What was that? Thinking you could waltz by inspira- 
tion?’”’ 

‘““No. I thought at first your eyes were black. They’re 
blue.’’ 


“* Of course they are. Did you want them black?’’ 

‘* Not on your life! What!—when the pupils are a blue 
that almost zs black, and big enough to crowd the iris almost 
out of sight? And when your eyebrows are black, and your 
eyelashes, too, and your—I don’t know what to call them, 
but I mean that little fringe on the under edge of 2 

‘* Dear me, you’ll know my eyes next time you see them! ’’ 

‘Certain sure. Tell me truly, are you Irish?’’ 
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“ You read all that there ?" 
“ Yes, and a good deal more.” 

“ How long will it take you to read the rest 2?” 
“4A lifetime” 





‘“Of course I am. Not red Irish, though; black. I got 
my eyes and my hair from Spain.’’ 

‘I know; the Dons of the Armada. 
forefathers kings?’’ 

‘** My great-great-great ——”’ 

** Keep it up,’’ said Jameson. 

* great-grandfather was king of—oh, laugh, if you 
want to! ’’ 

**T don’t. Go ahead.”’ 

‘*And my mother is a lady—even if we do live on the 
wrong side of the tracks.’’ 

‘So is mine. Don’t you suppose I know a lady when I 
see one?’’ 

** And my father is an honest man—even if he does work 
in the Special Assessment department. It’s his principle 
that’s kept him back.’’ 

‘‘ And is my father a scamp? Not much! What if he Aas 
got five millions?—he made every dollar of them honestly. 
He may not be one of your hidalgos,. but he is one of Nature’s 
noblemen, all the same. Say, are those five millions going 
to hurt my prospects?’’ 

‘* Not if you show yourself to the voters.’’ 

“Tm going to begin to-morrow. Glad hand all around, 
and three or four speeches every day for the next month. 
Don’t you think I can do the heart-to-heart act?’’ 

‘*T should say yes. You can jolly to beat the band.”’ 

“* Come and hear me.’’ 


Tell me: were your 





“‘l’m goingto. Whois it you 
get it from? Your father?’”’ 


‘“No. Just a gift from 
Heaven, I guess. Father 
doesn’t talk much. Heacts.’’ 


“* How did he begin?’”’ 

“‘He wasa machinist. And 
my grandfather, my mother’s 
father, was a carpenter. My 
mother herself si 

‘* Yes, do teil me about her.’’ 

cs was a washerwoman.’’ 

‘* Never in the world!’’ 

‘*So she says. And I’ll bet 
a cent that if she had a little 
back shed with a bench and a 
washtub in it as 

‘* Look here,’’ cried the girl 
with a face expressive of lim- 
itless admiration and sym- 
pathy, ‘‘ I’m just beginning to 
understand you.”’ 

‘*Poof!’? said Jameson, 











yf ty tossing his head nonchalantly, 
YW ‘*T understood you from the 
word go. At the same time,’’ 


he went on, ‘‘she’s a queen, 
just like your great-great- 
great d: 

“Oh, stop, do,’ 
Margeret in distress. 

ee a ‘society’ queen, I 
mean, and a grand old girl 
any way you put it.’’ 

“I’m sure she is. I’d give 
anything to know her.”’ 
“‘ Easy thing, that. 

call.’”’ 

““ Would she?”’ 

‘Sure. I’m her favorite 
son. My elder brother, Billy 
—Will-yum, I mean—has 
turned out something of a 
prig.’’ 

“Would she, truly? But 
not —not—not because it’s 
politics?’?’ 

‘“*Oh, cut politics. You’re 
worth something in yourself, 
ain’t you?’”’ 

“I’ve always hoped so.’’ 

‘* Well, don’t call it a hope. 
Call it a certainty. That 
would be nearer right.’’ 

The girl smiled modestly, 
deprecatingly, almost ap- 
pealingly. The amazon of 
Harmony. Hall, no longer 
under the necessity of enforc- 
ing respect in a rough public 
gathering, was now completely 
obscured; even the character 
of a middle-class maiden ear- 
nestly parrying the advances of 
a half-known young million- 
aire was finally as good as laid 
aside. ‘‘She’s a lady, after 
all—that’s what she is,’’ mur- 
mured Jameson with convic- 
tion; ‘‘ and I’ve been about ten times too gay.’’ 

Margaret fingered the deplorable trappings of her chair 
with a fine effect of conscious pensiveness. Jameson studied 
a crayon portrait overhead, a mild, middle-aged face with 
a goat’s beard — doubtless the just man in the Special Assess- 
ment department. . 

‘* People might think our talk rather personal,’’ she pres- 
ently observed. 

‘‘ Or that we had about talked ourselves out,’’ he rejoined, 
coming back from the brief silence. 

‘* Have we?”’ 

‘““Not a bit; we’ve hardly begun yet. Well, why 
shouldn’t we be personal? Why shouldn’t we talk about 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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The Orators and Oratory of the Stump 
By Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver 


spicuous arenas of American oratory. To these may 

be added a fourth, hardly less conspicuous, the legis- 
lative assembly; and a fifth, now grown to notable influence, 
the political convention. Of these, the last three may prop- 
erly be used to illustrate the American notion of political 
eloquence. The stump speech is a borrowed institution in 
everything except its name, though under that somewhat 
primitive description it has flourished here more luxuriantly 
than in its native land. ‘Beginning in the form of an appeal 
of the candidate to the electors in his own behalf, it has 
broadened, until it includes all forms of political discussion 
addressed to the public at large in mass-meeting assembled. 
Both here and in other English-speaking countries it has 
drawn to itself a shade of disrepute, arising in part from the 
disdain with which a certain class of people look upon pol- 
itics, and in part from the fact that cheap and unscrupulous 


T= pulpit, the bar and the stump are the three con- 

















arts which would not be tolerated in the church, or even in 
the court-house, have always felt more or less at home in the 
furious antagonisms of party strife. 

The stump orator has not yet entirely recovered from the 
influence of Thomas Carlyle’s fierce satire printed fifty years 
ago, a satire which was in itself a tribute to the influence of 
the hustings; since in order to reach the object of his attack 
he had to impeach the intelligence of the ‘‘ two finest nations 
in the world,’’ and give them up in despair as ‘‘ having gone 
away after talk and wind.’’ It is easy to see that this 
clumsy criticism is only a part of his general complaint 
against the progress of society —the voice of the old régime 
recording its malediction against the new era. 

The stump has suffered in prestige far more, in our own 
times, on account of a certain want of seriousness in their 
work exhibited by the orators themselves. This was il- 
lustrated at the end of General Harrison’s first campaign, 
when the speakers who had taken part in it gave them- 
selves a dinner in New York, at which they organized 
the Spellbinders’ Association. They gained the title on 
account of the interesting uniformity of language in which 
their speeches were habitually reported in the _ press. 
Mr. Evarts, in his argument in defense of Andrew Johnson, 
said that no speech could be so poor that the newspapers 
would not describe it as able and eloquent, these being 
the lowest terms to which friendly reporters could reduce 
even a worthless discourse. So that the National Com- 
mittee, finding every speech that was delivered described in 
prompt letters to the headquarters, and by invariable reports 
in the local newspapers, as having held the audience spell- 
bound for over two hours, very naturally fell into the way 
of designating the speakers in words suggested by this 
phrase. The jest has been perpetuated and has undoubtedly 
taken away from the stump some of the prestige and dignity 
with which this form of popular oratory was once clothed. 

Another thing has contributed to the decline of stump 
speaking in popular respect. There was a time when the 
honor of addressing the people was regarded as a sufficient 
reward for the time and labor involved. No one expected 
any other compensation than the good will of the community, 
finding expression ultimately in a call to the public service. 
It is a matter for regret that very little of the campaign 
speaking of to-day finds its recompense in glory either 
abstract or concrete, but rather in an agreed allowance in the 
standard coin of the realm. This is unfortunate, for the 
inquiry which naturally arises in the minds of the audience 
as to the amount of the speaker’s per diem obviously inter- 
feres with the attitude of mind which induces the eager 
acceptance of truth. This situation is emphasized when an 
orator, as in the case of one of the most famous of the present 
time, appears in one campaign for one party, and in the next 
for the other. Such a thing gives a look of. bloodless 
attorneyism to the whole business, and puts the audience on 
its guard against the loss of self-control which is sometimes 
brought on by the passion of the speaker. 


The Mighty 
Power of 
the Stump 


But notwithstanding all that the stump 
has to contend with, it still remains, and 
must always remain, a potent centre of 
influence. The satire bred in high intel- 
lectual atmospheres, which derides it, is 
aimed at our form of government, at the management of their 
own affairs by the people themselves, at parliaments and all 
manner of representative assemblies, at that tremendous 
revolution which is gradually preparing the whole world for 
the new order of things; at ‘‘ the count of heads’’ as much 
as at ‘‘the clack of tongues.’’ There is room now, and 
always will be, for the skillful, wise and entertaining discus- 
sion of the principles involved in party politics. There is a 
field, to be sure, and always will be, for triflers, agitators and 
adventurers of all kinds, but these no longer dominate our 
public life, even though there may have been periods when 
they appeared to do so. 

Two recent national experiences, one affecting domestic 
affairs, and one our relations with the outside world, have 
operated to lift controversial politics to a level noticeably 
higher than is possible in ordinary times. It cannot be 
doubted that these questions have made a demand for 
improved forms of public discussion and given a new and 
large opportunity to all who are able to meet the demand. 
It has been the favorite belief of many philosophers that such 
a government as ours would fail when called upon to manage 
complex and difficult questions, requiring knowledge, 
research and calm discretion, The campaign of 1896 pre- 
sented such a question, and boldly submitted it to the judg- 
ment of the whole community. It produced a universal 
revival of public interest in the stump as a means of popular 
education. It completed a change which had been going on 
for many years in the public taste, which has made earlier 
methods of political speaking obsolete. It substituted 
reason for noise, information for inspiration, facts and figures 
for funny stories and flights of the imagination. The 
rounded periods of the olden time, left over from the Fourth 
of July, went to pieces under the fire of questions coming, 
without invitation, from the audience, and the able eloquence 
of the past took its final place, like rejected manuscripts, 
in the waste-basket prepared for those things that are not 
available. 

Thither also went the time-honored anecdotes handed 
down to us by our fathers, worn to a polish by the laughter 
of many generations; and with them all gross allusions or 


illustrations, offensive either to piety or delicacy, for the 
appearance of women in the audience has done much to 
lessen the distance between the mass-meeting and the lecture 
platform. This revolution is evidently permanent, and will 
work to the advantage of every one who seeks to influence 
the public as a political speaker. 

There is no limit to the demand for speakers, and the 
supply appears to be limited only by the severer tests 
required by a more enlightened public taste. There was a 
time when the lawyer furnished practically all the secular 
eloquence consumed in the country; but the every-day citizen 
is beginning to find his voice, since nothing is more natural 
than that an age which desires to learn should be willing to 
sit at the feet of any one who knows the practical realities of 
life. The idea is slowly gaining ground that whoever knows 
anything with thorough accuracy has little difficulty in telling 
it in a form entirely acceptable. This was illustrated in the 
recent national campaign, when Senator Hanna, who was 
sixty years old before he attempted to make a public address, 
was everywhere accorded a distinction as an orator rarely 
attained after a lifetime of training. 

It is doubtful if the famous Greek orators, ‘‘ those ancient, 
whose resistless eloquence,’’ as Milton says, ‘‘ wielded at 
will that fierce democratie,’’ ever enjoyed a wilder night than 
this blunt man of affairs had last November in the midst of 
the howling multitude which greeted him in the campaign 
tent which he set up near the stock-yards of Chicago, or ever 
won a more complete victory by the use of simpler, plainer 
arts of speech. It may be taken for granted, however, that 
whoever would deal with the modern American mass-meeting 
must put into the preparation of his speech time and labor 
without stint or grudging. The ordinary man who under- 
takes to do any large amount of his thinking on his feet often 
finds himself before an audience likely to value its own off- 
hand impressions even more highly than it does his. But 
this is not altogether a new thing, for all the records of 
eloquence which Athens and Rome and Westminster have 
left to us may be used to emphasize the fact that little or 
nothing worth remembering has ever been spoken in this 
world without the most painstaking preparation entering into 
the very language and arrangement of the speech. If that 
were not so our school] children would not be reciting to-day 
the words of Demosthenes, or Burke, or Webster, as the 
words would all have perished in their utterance. 


There are orators who affect to despise 
the smell of oil and to count it as a 
superiority that they speak extempora- 
neously; but such can get little comfort 
out of the study of the lives and labors of 
those who have made a permanent impression on the art; and, 
too, most of them do not tell the truth, but are trying to have 
credited to their genius what in reality belongs to their labor, 
forgetting altogether that there is no genius except hard work. 
There is of course a level of public speaking which does not 
require an elaborate forecast of words and phrases; indeed, 
such a thing would be likely to injure the discourse; and, in 
that case, a complete knowledge of the subject is vastly more 
important than an arrangement of set phrases. But where 
the end aimed at is one which involves the sensibilities, the 
prejudices, the hopes or the fears of men, as in the perora- 
tion of Mr. Webster’s reply to Hayne, or in Mr. Lincoln’s 
first inaugural, a subtle skill is involved which does not come 
within the reach of faculties hurried and worn in the actual 
delivery of the speech. Before the youthful aspirant to 
oratorical honors is misled into supposing that those portions 
of great speeches which live in the literature of popular 
eloquence were the spontaneous outburst of natural talents 
acting in the heat of the moment, it might be well for him to 
examine facsimiles of the original manuscripts with their 
curious erasures and interlineations. 

The stump has been the last field of oratory to submit to 
the exactions of toil and care and unremitting attention to 
details. This has been partly the fault of the public, which 
has allowed itself to be imposed upon by patiently receiving 
all sorts and conditions of speeches. The schoolhouse and 
the newspaper have gone far to restore even the remote rural 
districts to their natural rights in these matters. Charles 
James Fox once said that however humble his audience he 
always felt that it was his duty to do his best, That course 
was a good thing for the audience and undoubtedly a good 
thing for the orator, for in no art is it ever safe for a man to 
fall below the best that is in him. 

The time has come in the United States when no commu- 
nity is so remote that it does not demand a high order of 
public speaking, and there are few experienced stump 
speakers who do not appreciate the advantages of coming in 
contact with the vitality and eager intelligence which are 
found even in secluded and unpretentious villages. The 
stump speaker of to-day has a good many competitors, and it 
behooves him to bring to his audience fresh knowledge, or 
at least the old familiar knowledge dressed up so that its 
friends will be glad to renew its acquaintance. 


The Masters’ 
Fame Based 
on Hard Work 


It was at one time thought that the art 
of printing had made away with the art 
of speaking. Macaulay, in a_ frag- 
mentary essay on the Athenian orators, 
says that ‘‘ the effect of the great freedom 
of the press in England has been in a great measure to 
destroy this art and to leave among us little of what I call 


The Influence 
of Printing 
on Oratory 

















oratory proper. Our legislators, our candidates, on great 
occasions even our advocates, address themselves less to the 
audience than to the reporters. They think less of the few 
hearers than of the innumerable readers.’’ This was written 
more than half a century ago, and though there is some force 
in it, it evidently overstates the hostile influence of the news- 
paper against the public speaker. In the first place, very 
few speeches are printed. The Congressional Record alone 
among current periodicals prints all the speeches which are 
given to it; in truth, it breaks all bounds of generosity in 
saving the House of Representatives from the necessity of 
hearing speeches, by printing them whether they are 
delivered or not. 


Emphasizing There is nothing in the fact that a speech 
Truths that is printed in the newspapers to lead a 

wise man to lower the standard of his 
are Known art in presenting it to an audience. The 


influence which the press has had on 
oratory lies in another direction. The enterprise of the 
modern newspaper tends to exhaust subjects, to saturate the 
public with knowledge of the things about which the orator 
is to speak, taking away from him the interest which attaches 
to novelty and exclusive information. It is easy to see that 
all this has tended to kill certain kinds of oratory, and to 
put under a high pressure all who seek to influence the 
public thought, that they may present common forms of 
knowledge in such a way as to hold the attention and im- 
press the judgment of those who hear. 

Indeed some, with strange perversity, have claimed that 
the highest attainment of the orator possible in these days_is 
to deal with the convictions of the audience in such a way as 
to emphasize the truth already in their minds. Such was the 
achievement of Mr. Bryan at Chicago. He stated no new 
facts, the body of his discourse being taken almost verbatim 
from speeches which he had been delivering in various parts 
of the country for the space of two years. There was nothing 
in what he said to convert anybody to the views which he was 
defending, and in fact he converted nobody to those views. 
But he did a thing even more remarkable; he converted 
everybody that held those views to him, in such a way that 
they have taken a special interest in him ever since. He 
found an audience already of his way of thinking, though 
when he took the floor the majority of the convention were in 
despair because nobody had been able to make an intelligible 
statement of his opinions in a tone of voice loud enough to be 
heard. At last this young man got the opportunity which he 
went there toseek. He had the look of an athlete as he stood 
up in that tumultuous assembly. His voice was strong and 
musical and he had learned how to use it. It reached the 
extreme limit of the amphitheatre, and as he spoke he made 
every inflection count; so that while he did not add an idea 
to the sum of knowledge and added but few striking phrases 
to the familiar vocabulary of the discussion, it gradually 
dawned upon the convention that they had found in him their 
appointed leader in the great controversy upon which they 
were about to enter. Yet his whole art consisted in sum- 
marizing the prejudices and convictions of the convention 
audibly, so that they could be heard and understood. 


The Field for 
the Orators 
of the Future 


There need be no fear that the spoken 
word will ever lose its power to influence 
the world. The newspaper will have no 
more potency in abolishing the political 
speech than the Tract Society will have 
in diminishing the importance of the preacher. It may 
change, and in fact already has changed, not only the taste of 
the audience but the style of the orator. And the opinion is 
ventured here that in both cases the alteration has been for 
the better. It may be that the higher powers of the orator, 
like the higher ranges of poetry, come in such close touch 
with the world of the imagination that they are more native 
to primitive stages in the growth of culture than to money- 
making industrial ages. 

Politics sometimes gets into a rut when old questions are 
worn out and new ones not yet ready to run the gauntlet of 
discussion. In such periods speech-making, in Congress and 
out, is prone to become either visionary or commonplace. 
But when times of national trial come, or when problems 
arise which deal with the sources of prosperity, neither 
orators nor audiences are likely to be wanting. The themes 
created by such exigencies are in themselves noble and com- 
manding. They make American public life at once a field 
of usefulness and an opportunity for distinction. Such a field 
ought to be guarded against the intrusion of mercenary 
motives and unworthy ambitions. Whoever enters it is 
under a high obligation to speak the truth. Even the bit- 
terest contests that are waged upon it are not without their 
value, since it is in the dust of controversy that the true rela- 
tion of things is most perfectly discerned. 


Free Speech The candidate standing before the people 
a Bulwark seeking a commission to act in their 

; behalf is not a figure to be despised. 
of Liberty He stands for our form of government 


at the very sources of the authority by 
which the nation itself acts. Wherever speech is free, liberty 
is safe. The democracy of England and America is no fierce 
mob, bewildered by the babble of tongues or the scribble 
of pens. It ig an eager citizenship, anxious for the national 
welfare, having within it a tribunal of reason and conscience 
before which all causes are to be heard, and from which 
must emanate the final judgments which direct the progress 
of mankind. While that tribunal stands, the stump orator — 
whether he be a country lawyer, speaking to a handful in 
the district schoolhouse, or an ex-President of the United 
States, in Carnegie Hall, defending the national integrity in 
words that will be carried by the press to the attention of 
millions—ought not to be disparaged in any sane estimate 
of the forces which control the national life. 
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From the Life of a Singer 


By William Armstrong 


garded first the claims of motherhood and only after- 
ward those of the career which absorbed every other 
feeling than that one which was paramount. 

Every day we hear of men who have gained distinction in 
this or that branch of art struggling under family cares and 
responsibilities, but of women achieving success under the 
same conditions we hear less. With a woman, the struggle 
in this direction is a more difficult and unequal one. Con- 
sequently, if she succeeds, her success demonstrates a 
correspondingly greater strength. 

The name of Madame Schumann-Heink has become 
familiar through the fame she has won in opera and concert. 
The daughter of an Austrian army officer, she left the con- 
vent on completing the course of study, and at the age of 
seventeen signed to sing at the Dresden Court Opera. After 
three years trouble came into her life and ended only with 
the dissolution of an unfortunate union. Meanwhile, she 
had signed a contract with the Hamburg Opera. 

For six years she sang the smallest réles there. With her 
little children dependent upon her, she accepted the situation 
because it meant bread for them. When she had cooked 
their suppers and tucked them in bed she left for the Opera 
to sing her parts. Her studying was done to the accom- 
paniment of a worn piano and in the midst of household 
duties. It was not merely the studying of the minor réles 
that she had to sing, but of the greater ones which she had 
determined to make her own. 

One day a singer came to Hamburg to sing Amneris in 
Verdi’s Ard; she sang abominably. In those days Madame 
Heink ffor that was then her name) was singing such small 
parts ab Mercedes in Carmen. 

Plucking up courage she wrote to Pollini, the manager, 
begging him to give her an opportunity to sing in larger 
réles. His reply was: ‘‘Dear Child: A first contralto you 
will never be: a comic contralto you can be, if I so will it.’’ 

‘And I will show you that I can be a great artist,’’ 
Madame Heink said to herself, and went on with her cooking 
and studying, and the tucking of her babies in bed, each 
evening, before she faced the footlights. Finally, Madame 
Klafsky, the dramatic soprano, came to Hamburg and 
exclaimed at the injustice of the situation and Pollini’s short- 
sightedness. Firm in the knowledge of her colleague’s 
ability, she spoke to the manager of Kroll’s, in Berlin, where 
many eminent artists were then singing. 

An opportunity came during the summer holidays, the 
only time that Madame Heink was free to sing elsewhere 
than at Hamburg. It was on the occasion of the manager’s 
benefit: her railway journey was to be paid, but beyond that 
it was to be a complimentary proceeding. The réle was 
Azucena, in Verdi’s Trovatore. A difficulty had to be faced. 
The ticket to Berlin, third class, would cost a sum equivalent 
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to $4.87. Salaries had ceased with the closing of the 
Hamburg Opera. Knowing that the sum would be made 
good to her in Berlin, she confided the situation to a neigh- 
bor, and the ticket was forthcoming. The same neighbor 
took the babies into her own home and tucked them in bed, 
and their mother went out to face a strange audience and the 
critics of the capital with only her own confidence and that 
of Madame Klafsky to sustain her. All night long she trav- 
eled sitting bolt upright on the unyielding wooden benches of 
the German third-class carriage. 

When she arrived in Berlin it was dawn. 
was to take place at ten o’clock. A hotel was out of the 
question. To the Thier Garten the singer went, and sat 
under the trees as the pink clouds faded to white and the day 
sprang up that was to witness her fate as a singer in the 
capital. At rehearsal the situation was frankly explained, 
and hotel accommodations were arranged for by the manager. 

The night following the long ride on wooden benches saw 
her successful in the rdle of Azucena, in Berlin. From that 
moment on it was well—in Berlin. The next summer she 
was engaged to sing there as Fides, Orfeo, Azucena, and in 
the range of the greater réles that she had been studying. 
Her success was notable. Still Pollini held to his ignorance 
and refused her any but the smallest réles at the Hamburg 
Opera, and it was at the Hamburg Opera that she was under 
contract. 

One day a singer failed to appear, and as there was no way 
out of it but to change the bill or ask Madame Heink to sing 
Carmen, Pollini chose the latter. A German audience does 
not take kindly to a change of bill. 

She had never studied Carmen, but she had heard the 
music times innumerable, and without study or rehearsal she 
sang it, as she declares, by ear and with all the mistakes of 
the Carmens she had listened to. Her success was a con- 
vincing one. ‘‘ Have you the courage to sing Fides on a 
day’s notice?’’ asked Pollini. Berlin seemed not on his 
map. 

Of course she accepted, and, as she expressed it, ‘‘ After 
that my luck was made.”’ 

Later came her benefit; and her father, Major Roessler, 
sat in a box with Pollini, who came behind the scenes and 
begged her forgiveness for the injustice that he had done her. 
Contracts were an easy matter after that, and the way of art a 
smoother one. 

Subsequently came the second marriage, a most happy one, 
with the actor Paul Schumann, who has been her able 
teache: and adviser in artistic matters. 

The rest of the story needs no telling, for the old, fairy-tale 
ending, ‘‘And lived happy ever after,’’ will be quite 
sufficient. 

One episode Madame Schumann-Heink holds among her 
dearest recollections—that of the night when she sang in 
Brahms’ Rhapsody with the chorus at Hamburg, when Von 
Biilow and the composer led her out, and when, before the 
audience, Brahms took the one hand and gallantly kissed it, 
and Von Bulow the other. 
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although crowded full of hardships, 

perils and excitement, was tame and 
commonplace compared with the careers of 
the white chiefs. There was romance enough 
in the experiences of any one of a dozen men 
of this class to make a big book without a 
slow line in it. There was as much differ- 
ence between the mountaineers as between 
the men of any other calling in a civilized 
community. Some were staid, level-headed, 
reliable men, brave as the bravest, but never 
willing to risk their lives for the mere excite- 
ment of the thing. Then there were the 
‘* daredevils’’—and to this class belonged 
most of the white chiefs. 

Perhaps ‘‘ Jim’’ Beckwourth was the most 
celebrated of these, but he was not so good a 
type of his class, to my notion, as was John 
Powell. Beckwourth may have obtained more power in the 
Crow nation than Powell did among the Bannocks, but the 
white chief of the Crows had negro blood in him, and was 
not so far removed at the start from the wild and savage life 
in which he was to gain such prominence as was the edu- 
cated Virginian. 

Powell’s father was Governor of Virginia, and John had 
all the advantages that naturally fell in the way of a blood- 
aristocrat in the first State of the Union. But there wasa 
strain in young Powell’s blood that made him sniff the 
prairies from afar and turn his back on the luxurious life of 
a Virginia gentleman at the first opportunity. ‘That chance 
came when Governor Stevens came across the plains to spy 
out the land for the first transcontinental railroad line. 
John secured a place on the Governor’s staff and left the 
East forever. I think Major Black, Fred Burr, Stewart and 
Tom Adams all came out with Powell. They were bright 
young fellows and the wild life of the plains captivated them. 
When they reached the great buffalo range, Powell, Burr and 
Stewart said, ‘‘ This is the place and the life for us.’’ They 
broke away from their companions, cast their lot with the 
Indians, and fell into the roving life of the plains as easily as 
they would have gone into politics and society had they 
remained in the East. And the same qualities that would 
have made John Powell a leader in politics pushed him 
ahead with his adopted people. He had dash, shrewdness 
and energy, and was always ready to lead wherever he asked 
his friends — white or red —to follow. 

When I came across Powell, in the region about Fort Ross, 
in 1858, he had been a good thorough-bred Indian for about 
three years, and had been made a chief of the Bannocks. 
And there was at least one class of white settlers in that 
country who hated him as badly as they did any Indian on 
the plains. The Mormons had come to regard this white 
chief as a dangerous thorn jn the flesh. His band grew fat 
and prosperous on the herds of cattle and horses raided from 
Mormon trains and settlements. As the Mormons were a 
thrifty people, they afforded a tempting and convenient field 
for forage which Powell did not neglect. But finally he had 
to square accounts with his white friends who had raised so 
many fat cattle and good horses for his use! 

The followers of Brigham Young attempted to spread over 
considerable territory in those days and to ‘‘ possess the 
land ’’ in a very enterprising and comprehensive way. They 
had even gone as far as the head of the Salmon River, where 
they had put up a fine adobe fort and started a settlement. 
Powell and his band had gone over into that region on a 
hunting and horse-stealing expedition—ready to’ pick up 
anything on the hoof that came in his way, whether it 
belonged to an Indian camp or a Mormon mission. This is 
only another way of saying that he was out on the warpath, 
for the moment a camp’s horses are stolen fighting begins, 
if the thieves are not bright and lucky enough to get away 
with the plunder before the alarm becomes general. Not far 
from the adobe fort the prowling Bannocks got into a hot 
fight with a band of Indians that happened to be very friendly 
with the Mormons. 


T=: life of the average mountaineer, 


Before he was really awake to the situation 
Powell was made a prisoner and dragged in- 
side the stockade of the Mormon fort. John 
was cunning, plausible and ready of wit, and 
he had a good, clever plea ready on his tongue 
by the time the head Mormons began to gather 
about him. He offered his most winning argu- 
ments to show that he was one of the best 
friends the Latter-Day Saints had in all that 
country. His talk finished with the plea: 
‘* Just pay these Indians a little something and 
they will let me go. Later I’ll repay you 
many times over.’’ Meantime his captors were 
laying the sticks and driving the stake for his 
burning after sunset. 

Though the Mormons did not care to come 
out openly against a white man they saw an 
easy way to be rid of a very industrious enemy 
—so they sadly shook their heads and told 
Powell that they were powerless to secure 
his release. They could do nothing, he was 


Powell was made a prisoner and 


dragged inside the stockade 


assured, and he was consequently set to the cheerful job of 
watching the preparations for his own roasting. 

A man with less nerve would have given himself up to 
gloomy speculations under such circumstances—but not 
Powell! He had other business on hand. As the stockade 
was fully fifteen feet high, his captors had not bound him so 
stoutly as they would have done had he been out in the open. 
The Bannocks looked up to him as a little god, and he felt 
sure his followers were still hiding about outside the fort 
waiting for an opportunity to make a dash or do something 
to set him free. But the fort was too strong to be stormed, 
and it was plain that he must get outside at once or go to the 
stake. 

His captors were at their busiest, and most of them were 
inside the adobe quarters when Powell suddenly sprang to 
his feet and disappeared up a lodge pole that had been leaned 
against the stockade on the inside. He was small of stature 
and lithe as a cat—and no cat ever made better time in front 
of a dog than Johnny did in getting up that lodge pole! 

Before the Indians were alive to what had happened Powell 
leaped from the top of that stockade and made tracks for the 
willows that fringed the river a short distance in front of the 
fort. Just as he reached cover the gates of the fort flew open 
and a yelling band, furious with disappointment, rushed out. 
When within close range of the willows they were cut into 
with a fire that made them cringe and turn for the shelter of 
the stockade. Then it was Johnny Powell’s turn, and he 
knew it! Hesent for reinforcements and laid siege to that 
place in a way that was terrible. Every tree and bush had 
a Bannock warrior behind it ready to pick off the first Indian 
or Mormon that showed his head outside the fort. 


Powell was clearly determined to have a 
terrible revenge on his enemies. They 
had made ready to roast him to slow 
music, and now he proposed to kill every 
man, whether red or white, that the fort 
contained. When the tongues of the Mormons began to hang 
out for the lack of water they more than once attempted to 
make a bold dash and get a runner through the lines. But 
these sorties were met with a shower of balls, and the 
Bannocks scarcely missed a shot, for they were fine marks- 
men and had the advantage of shooting from the ground 
while screened by the thick growth of willows. At last, 
however, the besieged party managed to get a runner through 
the circle of Bannocks, and this courier ran a terrible gauntlet 
and finally reached the stronghold of the Mormons. The his- 
tory of that ride would be a great story, but I was never able 
to get the particulars of it. 

A strong relief party was sent out and reached the old 
adobe fort in time to save most of the inmates— although a 
large number had been brought down by Powell’s band. 
That experience ended the Mormons’ branch settlement and 
the fort was at once and permanently abandoned. In retalia- 
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tion for the siege the Mormons put a big price on Powell’s 
head, and his scalp was in better demand than that of any 
other mountaineer in the country. But he lived to harass 


them for many years and his name was a terror to all the 
saints of the Latter-Day Church. 

Like most men of his sort, John Powell came to a violent 
death. After a long and romantic career as a Bannock chief 
he drifted back into semi-civilized ways as the country 
became more settled. He became celebrated as a gambler 
and was shot in a brawl over a gaming-table. 

Another daredevil of the Powell stamp was Harvey the 
Trader. His Christian name -has escaped me for the 
moment—the mountaineers a!most invariably called each 
other by their family names—but the details of one of 
Harvey’s liveliest adventures are fresh and vivid in my rec- 
ollection. That episode not only goes to show the desperate 
bravery of the man, but it also illustrates the important point 
that a mountaineer was constantly thrown into situations of 
the most perilous kind from which he could hope to save his 
property or his life, or both, only by the exercise of ready 
wit and unflinching courage. 

Harvey was a man of this kind. He feared no man, and 
was a terror to both Indians and whites. It was sure to go 
hard with the man who attempted to get the better of him in 
trade or who aroused his terrific temper. 

At the time of which I speak Harvey had established a 
prosperous trading-post in the Brule Bottom, only a little 
way below Fort Benton. He had a good house there and 
seemed to be driving a prosperous trade with the Sioux and 
other tribes. The Indians who came to his post were, gener- 
ally speaking, headstrong, bold and hard to keep within 
bounds. No situation could have been more to Harvey’s 
liking than this, for he loved excitement and became restless 
when things were too quiet and peaceful. 

In those days it was not customary for the chief of a post 
to go into the trading-room and personally attend to the 
details of barter. His position was considered more like 
that of commandant of a military post, and he was looked up 
to as a man of no little dignity, charged with the general 
direction and oversight of affairs. He was supposed to keep 
a sharp eye on all that went on in the post. His most 
important duties were of what might be called a diplomatic 
nature. He did the honors when the post was visited by 
important chiefs, and he was frequently called upon to patch 
up quarrels and misunderstandings between different bands 
of Indians, between Indians and whites, and between fac- 
tions of the mountaineers. 

To keep up a proper show of dignity and to give his atten- 
tion only to matters of real moment, the chief of the post 
spent little time in the trading-room, but held his men toa 
strict account for all the goods taken from the general stores 
and carried into the room where the bartering was done. 


One day, when Harvey was in the fort 
busy with other affairs, a lively lot of 
young bucks came into the trading-room 
and pretended they wished to ‘‘ make 
heap trade.’’ But they did more talking 
than trading and were as hard to please as a Chicago bargain 
hunter. Perhaps they may have had a little firewater to help 
on their bad humor, but it is certain that they were soon 
involved in a wrangle with the trader. This often occurred, 
and it was part of the trader’s business to smooth down the 
ruffled feelings of his customer and keep peace, while driv- 
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+ ing a bargain that would win the approval of the head of the 


post. Although Harvey’s man used the best diplomacy he 
could command, the bucks refused to be appeased, and sud- 
denly there was a scramble in which the trader cut a small 
and helpless figure. 

The bucks leaped over the counter, and in less time than 
it takes to stampede a bunch of horses that store was abso- 
lutely gutted of its goods. Before the news reached Harvey 
the bucks were on the backs of their horses, whooping with 
joy and waving with triumph the blankets, the bolts of red 
cloth and the other booty they had secured. It was the big- 
gest scrape they had put up in many a day, and they entered 
into it like a lot of college boys out on a regular rampage. 
While the motive of plunder was no doubt the main one, 
there was nothing to show that the raid was planned and 
organized from the start. ‘ 

The effect, however, was the same as if it had been a deep- 
laid plot. They had made away with several hundred dollars’ 
worth of goods belonging to Harvey. What was still more 
important, they had shown to the Indians of that region that 
a raid of this kind could be put through without the loss of a 
scalp. This was the most serious phase of the episode. 

When Harvey heard of it he shut his teeth together, and 
the men who knew him best around the post said nothing to 
him and kept well out of his way. They didn’t wish to 
interrupt the steady course of his thoughts. Next morning 
Harvey took a large quantity of tobacco from the storehouse 
and divided it between himself and two or three of his best 
men. Then they rode away to the camps of the leading 
bands and presented the tobacco to the chiefs and the princi- 
pal men, inviting them to gather for council at the post the 
day following. 

Without an exception the invitation was accepted, and 
the Indians that rode into Harvey’s post the next day were 
the pick of that whole region. During the day they 
smoked and feasted at Harvey’s expense. He set before 
them the best he had in the storehouse, and the big men were 
greatly pleased at this show of hospitality. Of course they 
knew the object of the council was to talk over the loss of his 














goods, and as Harvey did not assume that the gathering was 
for any other purpose the Indians had no suspicions, and 
believed that a little talk would straighten out the trouble and 
still leave the plunder in the hands of their bucks. Leave it 
to a handsome and wise old chief to make a plea that will 
put to shame the eloquence of the best talker that ever 
addressed a jury or a political meeting! And no one knows 
this better than the chiefs themselves! In this case, as in 
many others, the big talkers were depended upon to smooth 
things out with their eloquence, while all enjoyed the feast 
and didn’t worry about results. 

The council was held in a large room upstairs, and when 
Harvey called up the disagreeable subject of the raid the 
most influential men of the tribe made talks in which they 
expressed their profound regret for what had happened. 


** Young men are foolish,’’ said these ora- 
tors; ‘‘ their hands outrun their thoughts; 
they behave like children and will not 
listen to the words of the old men who 
have learned wisdom! What can we do? 
They will not hear us; they are young and foolish; we can- 
not control them. We are sorry, but we can do nothing 
with them! ”’ 

‘‘And you can’t get them to return the goods?’’ inquired 
Harvey, when the chiefs had done talking. They shook 
their heads doubtfully, and repeated the statement that they 
could do nothing with their young men. The trader seemed 
very much disheartened at this announcement, but took the 
matter quietly, as if accepting the situation with disappoint- 
ment but with a determination to make the best of it under 
the circumstances. The chiefs were feeling good over the 
outcome of the affair. Their young men had done a daring 
thing — had raided a trading-post of rich booty and escaped 
without the loss of a scalp. The trader had given them gifts 
of tobacco and feasted 
them in the hope that 
they would be in- 
duced to discipline 
their frisky young 
bucks and compel the 
return of the stolen 
goods. But what was 
the result? By their 
own strong talk they 
had put dust in the 
eyes of the trader and 
had outwitted him 
by their crooked 
tongues. This was 
the way it looked to 
the chiefs, and they 
fairly. swelled with 
satisfaction like so 
many toads. 

Finally, as the 
smoke grew thicker 
and the chiefs were 
more certain that 
they had completely 
won the day, Harvey 
said to two old chiefs 
sitting near him: 
‘““Come downstairs; 
I’ve got sometliing to 
show you.”’ With 
visions of large casks 
of firewater filling 
their eyes they passed 
out of the room in 
front of Harvey and 
did not notice that he 
slyly turned the key 
which, with the lock, 
had been specially 
greased for the occa- 
sion. They waited 
for him at the bottom 
of the stairs and he 
showed them into a 
room that was par- 
tiallydark. Then he 
lighted a candle, 
turned the key and 
pocketed it, and made 
his talk. At the other end of the room were numerous bar- 
rels and kegs, some of them standing on end with their 
heads knocked in. 

The light of the candle was pale, but it was bright enough 
to show the two old chiefs the trap into which they had been 
led by the desperate trader. They were in the powder mag- 
azine; the great men of their tribe were in the room directly 
above their heads, and Harvey had drawn his six-shooter and 
aimed it at one of the open kegs! This almost brought those 
two chiefs to their knees. Although a captured warrior would 
scorn to ask the slightest mercy from his enemy and would 
go to the stake without the quiver of a muscle, he would ask 
quarter of a white man under certain circumstances which 
would spare him the disgrace of being branded a coward. 

No Indian could have had greater temptation than these 
chiefs to appeal to the mercy of the man they had attempted 
to outwit. Holding his revolver only a few feet from the 
mouth of the open powder keg, Harvey said: 

“‘ When the day comes that your young men can rob me of 
my cloth, of my guns and my blankets, and when your old 
men will only laugh at them and at me, then I want to die! 
I cannot look into the faces of my white brothers! My heart 
is bad, and I am ready to die before they come to laugh at me 
as you have done! I have brought you here so that we may 
die together —you and your great men who are sitting at the 
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council on the floor above us! Now, sing your death song! 
We will die together! ’’ 

‘*Come to our camp,’’ quickly urged the two old chiefs, 
“‘and we will give back everything our foolish young men 
took from your trading-room. Nothing shall be kept back.’’ 

** But you have all told me you could do nothing with your 
young men,’’ returned Harvey; ‘‘that they would not lis- 
ten to the great men of the tribe, and that they would follow 
only their own will and not obey the words of their fathers! ’’ 

““Yes,’’ argued the chiefs; ‘‘ our tongues were not crooked 
when we told you this; but our young men will become 
obedient and humble when they learn that their folly almost 
cost the lives of the great men of the tribe. They will run to 
give back that which they took in their haste and their fool- 
ishness. They love the old men and the great warriors and 
will do all we ask to save us from danger. Come with us to 
the camp and receive the things by your own hand. We 
have promised and we will do it!’’ 

Harvey knew his men and was willing enough to accept 
their solemn pledge, but he saw his diplomatic advantage 
and determined to make the most of it. Shaking his head 
dolefully and stepping a pace nearer the open powder cask 
he exclaimed: ‘‘No! I am _ ready to die, for my white 
brothers are already laughing at the shame which your young 
braves have put upon me! I cannot look into their eyes, 
and when my back is turned I hear them laugh. Why should 
I wish to live when I cannot walk among my own people 
with my eyes lifted from the ground? Sing your death song, 
for we must die!’’ 

Coming from some men this talk would have had little 
effect, but it carried full weight under the circumstances, for 
the old chiefs knew Harvey to be a desperate and a proud 
man who would hesitate at nothing in putting into execution 
any impulse that came to him in a moment of great excite- 
ment. What better proof of his reckless intentions could 
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they ask than he was giving them that very instant in enter- 
ing a powder magazine, with several kegs and casks open, 
and striking a light there? Only a daredevil of the most 
desperate type would have the nerve for that. 


Believing that Harvey was equal to any- 
thing, the chiefs were naturally ready to 
make any terms that would save them- 
selves and all the big men of their tribe 
from being instantly blown into atoms. 
They watched the candle and the pistol with nervous anxiety, 
and were in a desperate hurry to get out of the magazine 
before either accident or intention should result in setting off 
the stores of powder and sending them all into eternity. 

“* How many horses and how many robes does our white 
brother ask to take away his shame in the eyes of his peo- 
ple?’’ eagerly inquired the old chiefs. This was what 
Harvey had been leading up to, and the price he put on his 
injured dignity was a good stiff one, for he was determined 
to teach the Indians a lesson they would never forget, and at 
the same time to get all out of his opportunity that could be 
had. His price was instantly accepted, but Harvey did not 
stir until the chiefs had pledged themselves, by all that they 
considered sacred, to carry out the agreement. Then the 
trader stuck his six-shooter into his holster and said: 
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‘*I will give you until another sundown to bring to the 
trading-post the goods your young men took from me, 
together with the robes and the horses that are to make good 
the shame I have suffered. Now you may go—you and all 
your big men with you!’’ 

He then unlocked the door, stepped aside, held up the can- 
dle and permitted the two head chiefs to pass out of the pow- 
der magazine. Their relief at once more regaining their 
freedom was too great for even an Indian chief to conceal. 
Harvey led the way upstairs, unlocked the door of the coun- 
cil room, and allowed the two old men to go in and break the 
news of their danger and deliverance to the big men who had 
been smoking in blissful ignorance of their peril and indulg- 
ing in occasional grunts of satisfaction at the smart trick 
their young bucks had played and the manner in which they 
had themselves talked away the trouble. But not a single 
objection was raised to the agreement which the two old men 
had made with Harvey. Solemnly the chiefs and great war- 
riors arose from the council circle which they had formed on 
the floor, filed out of the post, leaped upon their horses and 
disappeared like shadows. 
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demanded in satisfaction of his disgrace, 
were there at the post, brought by a 
crestfallen and sheepish lot of bucks. 

It may be asked why Harvey did not hold at least part of 
the chiefs as hostages— keeping them where he could blow 
them up provided the others failed to show up with the goods 
or made trouble of any kind. Under some circumstances 
this might have been good policy, but in this case it was not 
necessary, for Harvey knew that the chiefs who had made 
the pledge were men of their word and that they had suffi- 
cient influence to 
carry out the terms of 
their agreement. 
‘Then he did not lose 
sight of the fact that 
he must continue to 


Indians, and that this 
show of confidence in 
the word of their 
chiefs would help to 
restore good feeling 
without destroying the 
effect of the lesson he 
was teaching. 

There is nothing an 
Indian so much re- 
spects as daredevii 
bravery —a quality 
that is not possessed 
by every good war- 
rior. The brave that 
will fight with won- 
derful endurance 
when he has a chance 
for an ambush will 
often stand a great 
deal of humiliation 
rather than fight in 
the open. But they 
admire the nerve of 
the white man who 
is ready to defend 
his rights in an open 
encounter. 

One of the things 
which made Harvey 
so much respected by 
the Indians was a lit- 
tle affair he had with 
Mountain Chief, a 
leader of the Piegans. 
This chief was a mag- 
nificent specimen of 
his race and a fighter 
of great spirit. Now 
the greatest insult an 
Indian could offer a 
white man was to 
dance on the roof of 
the latter’s cabin or post. Not to resent a demonstration of 
this kind with force was to win,the contempt of all the real 
mountaineers. No man able to defend himself would submit 
to that humiliation. 

One day Mountain Chief came to Harvey’s post and began 
to get ugly over some matter that came up between himself 
and the trader. Knowing his own power he determined to 
heap insults upon Harvey’s head. After Mountain Chief had 
been missed for a few moments Harvey heard a great pow- 
wow on the roof. Not waiting to take a gun, he went outside 
and saw the chief of the Piegans doing a most artistic dance 
all over the roof of the building. 

Close at hand was a pile of wood and from it Harvey drew 
a short, heavy cudgel about the diameter of a broomstick. 
Then he went aloft by the same way the Indian had climbed 
up, and before Mountain Chief had any notion that his chal- 
lenge had been accepted he was looking into the blazing eyes 


But his look was cut short in a second, for the infuriated 
trader brought the cudgel down upon the bridge of his nose 
in a terrible blow that instantly felled the Piegan to the roof 
and caused him to carry a flattened nose for the remainder of 
his life. As Mountain Chief was a handsome warrior and 
proud as a peacock this mutilation was a thing which cut his 
pride, and the incident gave Harvey a great name for bravery. 
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Carnegie’s Thirty Young Partners By Paul LatzKe 





During all the days and nights when the great 
billion-dollar steel combination, of which he 
is now President, was in process of formation, 
he faced the situation with the same cheerful 
countenance that had been his on all former 
occasions. I saw him many times, both at the 
Holland House, where much of the work of 
organization was done, and at the office of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., and always he wore a 
bright, cheerful, boyish smile. The other men 
with whom he was in conversation were gener- 
ally deep in frowns, looking much of the time 
as though they had lost some of their best 
friends and expected to lose the rest the next 
day. But the young stee! king looked as happy 
as though he had not a care on his mind, and 
he probably hadn’t, for there was never any 
question of his complete mastery of the situa- 
tion. The newspapers printed stories from 
day to day about this man or the other having 
been fixed on for the presidency and leader- 
ship of the huge organization that was forming. 
But the insiders knew better, and from the be- 
ginning to the end of the deal no other name 
than that of C. M. Schwab was even suggested 
for the presidency. In fact the promotion of 
the enterprise depended absolutely on Mr. 
Schwab’s willingness to accept the chief execu- 
tive position. The chief reason why the capi- 
talists in the other enterprises were willing to go 
in on the Carnegie terms was that the combi- 
nation would have the benefit of the services 
of this smiling young man, under whose man- 
agement the Carnegie Company’s profits had 
jumped from something like fifteen millions to 
forty-two millions a year. They knew him as 
a master of discipline, the greatest executive 
the industrial world had ever seen, and an 
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HE wonderful story of Carnegie’s Thirty Young Partners 
T would be incomplete without a special reference to the 
‘* Laughing Monk.’’ No man may say of a surety that 
the monk has had to do with the rise of any of the thirty, 
though there is a shrewd suspicion in some quarters that he 
has served even there. But that he has had much to do with 
the happiness and contentment of the thirty is conceded by 
all. The monk hangs on the north wall of the big Carnegie 
board-room in Pittsburg—a portrait about three feet high, 
done in oils. If the spirit that he radiates could be transfused 
into all the board-rooms in America much would be accom- 
plished in the way of creating an Utopian business world. 
The monk belonged originally to Mr. Carnegie. That 
gentleman presented him some ten years ago to Mr. Charles 
M. Schwab as a tribute to that remarkable young man’s 
capacity to look at the bright side of things. Im respect 
to that capacity Mr. Schwab is unique among great men. 
The Napoleons in all divisions of life, the Napoleons of poli- 
tics, of finance, of commerce, all 
have their periods of relaxation 
when they say pleasant things 
and enjoy themselves generally. 
But these periods are confined 
to the times when they have 
nothing particularly important 
on hand. During the hours 
when the serious things of life 
are transacted they rarely give 
way to the cheerful tendency. 
They yield to the general belief 
that better business can be trans- 
acted with a corrugated brow 
than with a smooth one. 


President 
McKinley 
has an ex- 
tremely 
winning 
smile, and on social occasions 
that smile is almost invariably 
in evidence. But it is of record 
that whenever matters of import 
are on the table Mr. McKinley 
+ suppresses the smile most rigor- 
ously. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
can laugh until the rafters ring 
provided the company is just 
right socially and the situation 
propitious. But few men have 
ever seen him crack a smile in 
his glass-walled office in Wall 
Street. There he is serious al- 
most to the point of gloominess. 
And so it is all along, in the 
case of the big men of the coun- 
try, until you come to Mr. 
Schwab. He somehow declines 
to look gloomy even under the 
most trying circumstances. 


The Geniality 
of the Great 
Steel Magnate 


organizer without a peer. They knew he had 
a much better way of handling men than by 
driving them with a club, a fact that had been 
made apparent when he settled the Homestead strike and 
built up, out of the chaotic conditions engendered by that 
strike, a business management that not only saved the in- 
dustry from impending ruin, but made it greater than ever. 
It was recognized that had he been in charge at Homestead 
at the beginning there never would have been a strike, for 
his diplomatic talents are as great as his industrial. 


The Oueer And this brings the subject back to the 
Mra of the Laughing Monk, and to the story of how 

ty he came to hang in the Carnegie board- 
Jolly Monk room. 


This board-room is a very handsome 
apartment, beautifully furnished in polished oak. Taking 
up most of the space are two enormous round tables of quar- 
tered polished oak. About these tables ‘‘ The Great Thirty ’’ 
are wont to gather every Saturday to discuss business plans 
and policies. All the problems that are to be met by the 
company come up for discussion at these weekly meetings. 


Banquet given by Mr. Schwab to the Carnegie partners 





Until Mr. Schwab became President of the Carnegie Company, 
in 1896, the meetings were held very soberly in an atmos- 
phere of proper business gloom. On the second Saturday 
after his election the young President faced his colleagues 
and delivered himself in this fashion: 

‘*T have noticed with much pain,’’ said he, ‘‘ that as soon 
as you gentlemen sit down here you seem to forget all the 
cheerfulness that lurks in life. Your countenances become 
solemn and your eyes grow serious. To one who did not 
know what you are capable of socially, it would appear that 
you had come to attend a funeral service rather than a busi- 
ness meeting where the proceedings deal with living issues 
and not with dead ones. This, to my mind, is distinctly 
detrimental to the best interests of the Carnegie Company. 
It is my belief that more business, and business of a better 
quality, can be transacted with a smile than with a frown. 
I therefore suggest that hereafter at these meetings we all 
try to look pleasant, and, that we may have before us a 
proper example, I propose, with your permission, to hang in 
this room a picture presented to me by Mr. Carnegie. This 
is the picture.’’ 

The board-room door opened and there entered a porter 
bearing in his arms the Laughing Monk. One glance was 
sufficient to make everybody give a broad, responsive grin. 
No living man can look the Laughing Monk in the face 
without laughing back. He is the jolliest, fattest, and 
altogether the most delightful person ever put on canvas. 

The monk was hung then and there, and Mr. Schwab told 
the story of its presentation to him. 


A Laugh that 
Accounted for 
a Big Deficit 


‘‘When the Carnegie Company was 
younger than it is to-day and money was 
considerably scarcer I obtained a large 
appropriation for a mechanical experi- 
ment at Homestead. Before I had fin- 
ished the experiment had consumed more than four times the 
amount appropriated, and there was the deuce to pay. Mr. 
Carnegie was mad clear through and took no pains to conceal 
the fact. He sent for me and gave me fits. He scolded as I 
have seldom heard him scold.’’ 

Mr. Schwab’s eyes took on a far-away, reminiscent look, 
and he fell into silence. Naturally, the partners were tre- 
mendously interested and waited for the end. When their 
chief showed no disposition to finish in a hurry, several of 
the partners asked: 

‘* And you— what did you do?’’ 

**T,”’ replied the President, ‘‘I did as Altman did under 
similar circumstances.’’ 

‘Altman? Who’s Altman, and what did he do?”’ 

‘* Altman, gentlemen, is an old German who worked for 
me for many years. During the strike at Homestead he 
remained with the company, thereby adding nothing to his 
popularity with the men. One day the strikers got hold of 
him and threw him in the river. Some time afterward 
Altman hunted me up and told me about his experience, 
whereupon I asked him, as you have just asked me: ‘ And 
you, Altman, what did youdo?’ ‘I,’ he replied, ‘ oh, I yoost 
laffed.’ 

** And that is how Mr. Carnegie came to give me this pic- 
ture,’’ the President concluded when the general hilarity had 
died down. ‘‘I hope it may 
serve to keep us in a pleasant 
humor on the occasion of our 
regular business meetings.’’ 

From all accounts the picture 
has served excellently in this - 
respect. As an additional in- 
centive to good humor Mr. 
Schwab always prefaced the 
business meetings with a fine 
luncheon served for the partners 
in the board-room. This cus- 
tom is still kept up under the 
new President, Mr. Corey. 

In an institution where such 
a spirit prevails it is not strange 
that young men should have op- 
portunities for advancement un- 
known elsewhere in the business 
world. In a recent number of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
I told something of how a num- 
ber of the young men who con- 
stitute the Carnegie Company, 
‘* The Great Thirty,’’ made their 
way and came into their part- 
nerships. The stories of the 
others are quite as fascinating. 

Mr. H. P. Bope, who was 
recently made First Vice- 
President and General Sales 
Agent of the company, was 4 
stenographer not so many years 
ago. He now succeeds to the 
position of Mr. Peacock, the 
young man who retired a few 
weeks ago, after a service of 
eleven years, with a fortune of 
six or seven million dollars, to 
enjoy life. Mr. Bope and Mr. 
Peacock were very close friends 
as well as business associates. 














Mr. Bope is forty-one years old and came from Lancaster 
Ohio, After trying his hand at various things he finally 
drifted to Pittsburg, where he obtained a position with 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co. as stenographer. He was tiiat 
peculiar style of stenographer that doesn’t know when quit- 
ting time comes, and this unusual trait impressed him so 
thoroughly on his immediate superiors that when Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co. and Carnegie Brothers & Co., at that time 
two distinct concerns, consolidated as the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Mr. Bopé was put in a confidential position in the 
sales department. Here he was the same hard-working per- 
son, with the result that he was pushed steadily forward until 
he became chief assistant to Mr. Peacock, and now he becomes 
the head of the department. 

On the same day that Mr. Peacock retired Mr. L. C. 
Phipps, the Second Vice-President and Treasurer of the 
company, also resigned. Mr. W. W. Blackburn, Secretary 
of the company, was elected as Second Vice-President to 
succeed Mr. Phipps, in line with the usual policy of promo- 
tion. A stranger who scans the list of the Carnegie partners 
is almost invariably confused by the fact that he finds hardly 
any one in the concern over forty years old. 

Mr. Blackburn is no exception to this rule. He is thirty- 
nine years old, and since 1880 has been connected with the 
Carnegie Company. He began his services as a clerk at 
what were then known as the Twenty-ninth Street Mills. 
His home was in Hollidaysburg, Blair County, Pennsylvania. 
He came to Pittsburg with an ordinary common-school 
education, but with any amount of hustle and an unending 
willingness to 
work, qualifica- 
tions that inva- 
riably succeed in 
the iron industry 
as they do in 
other pursuits if 
properly applied. 
The incident that 
first brought 
young Blackburn 
under Carnegie’s 
special notice oc- 
curred some four 
or five years after 
he entered the 
firm’s employ. 

It happened 
that Mr. Carnegie 
desired the serv- 
ices of a clerk 
for a special 
piece of work 
that cameup very 
late in the day. 
Going into the 
outer office he 
found that all 
hands had gone 
home. A mes- 
senger was sum- 
moned to scour 
the building for 
a clerk capable 
of carrying out 
the particular 
task. In an ob- 
scure corner 
young Blackburn 
was discovered, 
hard at work 
over a set of 
books. He was 
told what Mr. 
Carnegie wanted 
and hastened 
down to that gen- 
tleman’s office. 
The ironmaster 
had grown rather 
impatient at the 
delay, and when 
young Blackburn 
finally came into 


Beginning at the left, the names are, in order : 


; 1* 5 J. E. Schwab 9 @. D. Packer 13 Geo. E. MoCague 17 Jas. Scott 
his presence he 2 H. P. Bope 6 C.L. Taylor 10 W. R. Balain 14% 18 Waiter (standing) 
greeted him 3 E. F. Wood 7 John Moleod 11 ——TLynch (standing) ‘15 F. H. Kindl 19 Jas. Hardie 
rather roughly, 4 W. B. Dickson 8 H. A. Fennerty (standing) 12 H. J. Lindsay 16 D. M. Clemson 20 Jas. Hunter 


The next mo- 

ment, however, the even-handed justice for which Mr. 
Carnegie is noted asserted itself, and it dawned on him that 
the young man before him, instead of meriting censure, 
merited praise, in that he was the only person, evidently, 
who was at work after office hours. He gave his instruc- 
tions, and noted with much satisfaction the intelligence with 
which they were received and carried out. 

‘“ How do you happen to be here when everybody else has 
gone?’’ the ironmaster finally asked, when the business in 
hand had been finished. 

“‘T had some extra work to do, and as I don’t like to get 
behind I generally finish before I go home.’’ 

Mr. Carnegie said nothing to any one about the incident, 
but it was apparent from subsequent results that he kept his 
eye on young Blackburn, and soon the clerk who worked 
overtime found himself filling a much more important 
Position. 

He stepped from one place into another until, in 1895, he 
was made Secretary and admitted to partnership. 

Every pound of freight shipped by the Carnegie Company, 
and there are millions of tons each year, passes through the 
hands of Mr. George E. McCague and his staff. Mr. 
McCague has probably the distinction of being the only 


THE 


‘General Freight Agent,’’ as his title reads, outside of the 
railroad business. He has been with the Carnegie Company 
for ten years, and organized the enormous shipping depart- 
ment which, until his advent, was conducted on the lines 
common to the ordinary manufacturing concern. Mr. 
McCague comes naturally by the knowledge that enabled 
him to shape the Carnegie Company’s business. He was 
raised asa railroad man and began his career as a freight 
clerk of the Pennsylvania in Pittsburg. After he had joined 
the Carnegie Company the system that he instituted proved 
so perfect and the economies effected were of such mag- 
nitude, that, by a unanimous vote, he was admitted to part- 
nership. The former freight clerk is now a millionaire, and, 
pursuing the ordinary course usual to Carnegie partners, he 
will probably retire in a few years. 


Leaping Over Mr. Joseph E. Schwab, the General 
the Bar of Superintendent of the Duquesne Steel 

c , Works, is a younger brother of President 
Relationship Schwab. The story of how he won his 
partnership is especially interesting. 
‘* Young Joe,’’ as they used to call him, got a position on his 
own account with the company soon after he finished his 
schooling at Loretto, the home city of the Schwabs. His 
elder brother had already made a place for himself, a fact 
that hindered the younger man instead of helping him. By 
dint of hard work, however, he advanced himself steadily, 
and when Mr. Charles M. Schwab became General 
Superintendent at Homestead the younger brother was in 


Saturday /uncheon and conference of the Carnegie partners in the board-room of the Carnegie office at Pittsburg 





* No longer with the Company 


charge of one of the important departments. Up to this time, 
though the two brothers had always been as they are to-day, 
warm personal friends, they had practically no relations with 
each other in business, but with the elder Schwab’s assump- 
tion of the general superintendency Joseph became his subor- 
dinate. About the first thing that C. M. Schwab did was to 
send for Joseph. He told him that while he, Joseph, was 
undoubtedly a hard-working, able and conscientious young 
man, it would thereafter be impossible for him to win 
advancement on his own account. 

** You will be known,’’ said the elder brother, ‘‘ as C. M. 
Schwab’s brother, and nothing else. Any effort that will be 
made to promote you, no matter how meritorious, will be 
attributed to your relationship to me. The best thing you 
can do is to throw up your position and start in somewhere 
else.’’ 

Joseph saw the point and followed the excellent advice 
that was given him. Being a Schwab, he determined that he 
would show the Carnegie people a thing or two on his own 
account. So he got a position with a rival concern, and by 
working day and night, Sundays and holidays, forced him- 
self so rapidly to the front that in four years he was General 
Manager of the corporation whose services he had entered. 
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In this position he gave the Carnegie Company such a sturdy 
fight in the market that that concern, by a unanimous vote, 
made him a handsome offer to come back. The offer 
included a partnership and the general superintendency of 
the Duquesne Mills, one of the most important works con- 
trolled by the company. ‘‘ Young Joe,’’ having demonstrated 
to everybody’s satisfaction that he wasn’t hanging to his 
brother’s coat-tails, accepted the offer. 


The Country A raw country boy in the mountain dis- 
Boy Who Had trict of Pennsylvania got a job, seventeen 
Fi ears ago, as timekeeper at one of the 
No Experience smaller mines owned by the Carnegie 
Company. Two years afterward the 
company decided to go into the natural gas business on 
an extensive scale; fifty or sixty wells were to be put 
down and hundreds of miles of piping were to be laid. 
The question was whom to put in charge of this new work. 
The Superintendent of the mine where the country boy 
worked happened to be present in the board-room in 
Pittsburg when the question came up. He heard several 
names suggested, and after some discussion voted down. 
Then up spoke the Superintendent: 

‘*T have,’’ said he, ‘‘the very man for the job. He isa 
young fellow and has never had any experience in great 
enterprises, but he is as bright as a dollar and can handle 
men better than anybody I ever saw in my life, being able in 
that respect to give me cards and spades. I suggest that you 
turn him loose on this proposition, and I will stake my rep- 
utation on it that 
he will succeed.’’ 

So earnest was 
the Superintend- 
ent that he car- 
ried his point and 
was told to send 
his prodigy along. 
The prodigy ap- 
peared a few days 
later in the per- 
son of one Daniel 
Clemson. He 
looked even 
rawer than his 
boss had - painted 
him, but pretty 
clothes don’t 
count for much 
in the steel busi- 
ness, and the 
young fellow 
gave such a good 
account of him- 
self that it was 
decided he might 
be the man for 
the place. At 
any rate, as there 
was no better ma- 
terial in sight, he 
was given atrial. 

Now it may 
seem a remarka- 
ble proposition 
to take a time- 
keeper out of a 
second-class 
mine and make 
him general di- 
rector of a huge 
enterprise in no- 
wise related to 
the business in 
which he had 
been employed, 
but it was and 
is an accepted 
theory in the 
Carnegie Com- 
pany that experi- 
ence counts for 
little. Youth, 
originality, bold- 


21 . 25 Jas. Gayley e 
22 Thos. Morrison 26 L. C. Biehler ness, a capacity 
23 C. M. Schwab 27 Thos. Carson for work and, in 


24 W. E, Corey ‘ executive posi- 
tions, the capac- 
ity for handling men, make up a combination, according to 
Carnegie standards, that is capable of grappling with any 
reasonable proposition. 

In the case of Mr. Clemson the theory worked out as it had 
in other cases. He took charge of the natural gas enterprise 
and carried it to a conclusion with such success that he was 
given a partnership interest. He has remained in charge of 
this important department ever since, all the coal mines of 
the company being afterward put under his jurisdiction in 
addition to the gas plants. 

It is a singular thing that no less than eight of the Carnegie 
partners were formerly telegraphers. Before the days of the 
telephone the operators sat practically at the elbows of the 
managers and heads of departments in their private offices. 
Under such conditions the Carnegie telegrapher who had 
it in him naturally got an opportunity sooner or later to 
demonstrate his worth in other ways than by merely working 
a key. ‘ 

Mr. Homer J. Lindsay, on whom will probably devolve the 
direct administration of the five-million-dollar trust fund set 
aside by Mr. Carnegie for the benefit of the employees who meet 
with accidents in the works, was one of the first of the Carnegie 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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” VIEW of the fact that almost everybody and practically 

every publication are abusing millionaires, it does seem 
reasonable that the gentlemen with the overflowing bank 
accounts should stand together and respect one another’s 
memories. But although the greatest of the things that 
abideth—in the Old Version— is charity, this is not to be. 
Millionaire Carnegie has laid down the law that a man who 
dies rich dies disgraced, and as if that were not enough 
Millionaire Chauncey M. Depew has pulled out his encyclo- 
pedia and delivered a post-prandial arraignment of Croesus, 
showing that this overpraised person was worth only $9,000,- 
ooo, and that there are living at this time several men in the 
United States who are worth between $200,000,000 and $400, - 
000,000, and a number, in all, who have gone over the 
$100,000,000 mark. It does not appear to be very nice to 
attack Croesus with such figures. He did the best he could 
in his day and generation, and he probably wishes he were 
alive to-day to rent rooms in Wall Street. But he might be 
sheared along with the other lambs who are so rich on the 
flood of speculation and who may have to borrow car fare 
when the tide turns. 

ws 


The man who knows how to obey has learned 
more than a half of the lesson of success. 


ws 


The White Flag of Finance 


pyrene 4 is said on this page of the change which 
the new industrial combinations are going to bring 
about in the relations between the United States and Canada. 
But the political revolution following in the wake of the 
economic revolution will not end there. Cosmopolitan 
finance has already profoundly modified the relations of 
all the nations of the earth, and before long we may expect 
to find it knitting the whole world in bonds that will make a 
reality the idealist’s dream of the end of war. 

Formerly nations went to war easily because they were 
almost entirely self-contained. Each country owned itself 
and its industries, and had neither the sympathy with other 
countries that comes of knowledge, nor the interest in their 
welfare that comes of a stake in their resources. If a coun- 
try was invaded, if its towns were sacked, its ships burned 
and its treasures scattered, its own people had to bear the 
loss. Neither the invader nor any other Power was dis- 
turbed. 

But now the capital of all countries is finding investments 
everywhere. When our war with Spain began we were still 
a self-contained nation, and Spain’s poverty prevented her 
from having any interests in the United States. Hence the 
war was carried on to a considerable extent under the old 
conditions. Even then, the European holders of Spanish 
bonds were deeply agitated. But if a war should break out 
between two great Powers its effects would be felt throughout 
the world and the victors would suffer hardly less than the 
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vanquished. Every British gun that sank a French merchant 
ship would bore a hole in the profits of an English insurance 
company. Every dividend passed by an Australian mining 
company would hit the pockets of French shareholders. In 
time, when the present process is completed, all the great 
industries of the world will be associated in ‘‘ communities 
of interest,’’ in which the capitalists of all nations will be 
partners. Every war then will be, so far as business is con- 
cerned, a civil war. 

It was not altogether international rivalries that prevented 
action on behalf of the Armenians and handcuffed the Greeks 
before the Sultan’s knife; it was largely the influence of cos- 
mopolitan finance, which had investments everywhere, and 
saw that in consequence losses by war would be no longer 
a risk, but a certainty. With consolidated industries there 
can no longer be a winner and a loser in war. Whoever 
may win, the owners of the world’s business must necessarily 
lose, and since the owners of the world’s business are all- 
powerful with governments, the probability is that in the 
future a great war will be an exceedingly rare phenomenon. 
Finance will have achieved the ends toward which the peace 
societies have aimed. 


os 


With service a church is a building —with worship 
tt is a temple. 
be] 


Lessons from the Yellow People 


AS BY taking possession of the Philippines this nation has 
become an Asiatic power, and as we are endeavoring to 
become an acceptable neighbor to China and Japan, it might 
be profitable as well as politic for us to adopt such of the far 
East’s good qualities as can fitly supplement our own. 

We insist on sending missionaries to the yellow races, and 
probably we should place no obstacles in the way of 
Buddhists and Shintoists who might attempt to convert 
Americans to their way of thinking, for the faiths of the 
Asiatic coasts have little attractiveness in Western lands 
except to the cranks who, in religion as in everything else, 
care most for what they hear of last. But there are some 
Oriental ways which we might adopt to our everlasting 
benefit. For instance, China and Japan, heathen nations 
though we call them, are the only parts of the world in which 
the Fifth Commandment,: ‘‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother,’’ is fully obeyed by all classes and conditions of men 
and women as well as by children. Family pride, among 
these benighted people, is not based on genealogical trees, 
nor even on collections of antique portraits, furniture and 
bric-A-brac, but on the actual and special virtues of ances- 
tors, each and all of which virtues the descendants are 
required to respect and emulate. Any failure to acquire and 
practice the good qualities of one’s ancestors and to profit by 
parental experiences is attributed to viciousness or to mental 
weakness, and the delinquent is despised and ostracized 
accordingly. 

Another far Eastern virtue that would improve the 
American people to a degree beyond the power of words to 
define is that of cheerfulness despite hard work and poor 
fare. All observing travelers bear testimony to the general 
good-nature of the working classes of China and Japan, 
though there are no other countries in which the pay is so 
small in proportion to the work. The latest testimony on 
this subject comes from Bishop Potter, who illustrates his 
statement with some stories that seem almost incredible. 
The theory that certain classes are content with their lot 
because they dare not hope for anything better does not apply 
in this case, for in China and Japan individuals and families 
sometimes rise rapidly from the bottom to the top of the 
social ladder, and solely by their own ability. Whether any 
American grumbler or ‘‘ kicker’’ ever rose from his original 
station is still to be learned, but employers know that the 
man who works cheerfully in addition to working well is 
most likely to be promoted—when he can be found: fre- 
quently he must be sought in some other shop. 

We have joined other nations in insisting that China and 
Japan shall accept such Western ways as are superior to 
their own; good manners as well as good sense suggest that 
we adopt any Eastern virtues which would better us in the 
eyes of the heathen as well as in our own. 
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We have a glorious flag of reds, whites and blues, 
and yet, though the blues come last, many good 
people see nothing else. 
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Education that is Death to Art 


T IS a curious fact that the best artist artisan is the bar- 
barian. He does not try to improve on models that have 
perfected themselves in the course of centuries, not being of 
an inventive or experimenting disposition; he does not try 
to widen his range by gathering materials from other lands; 
and, as time is of small value to him, he plods on till his 
work is to his mind. The best porcelains come from China; 
the best swords and bronzes were made by half-naked smiths 
in the mountains of Japan; remarkable carvings are made by 
the Pacific islanders; the most gorgeous feather work is that 
of the native Hawaiians; the drawn-work of Mexico has no 
equal for fineness; and in all the world there are no such 
rugs as those made by the tribes of Southwestern Asia, mere 
savages, some of them, dwelling in tents when not engaged 
in forays over the hills. 

Too late, it is feared, the attempt is made to restore the art 
of rug weaving in the East to its old standard. The Shah of 
Persia has made the use of aniline dyes a penal offense, and 
in a few places, where looms have been set up by European 
traders, there is a restoration of old patterns, old colors, old 
methods and old materials; but the blight of commercialism 





has fallen on the Orient, and it sends to the younger nations 
carpets that from the grosser point of view of mere economy 
are poor investments, and from the artistic standard are fail- 
ures. So in Japan, where civilizing is too often vulgarizing. 
Quantities of its tawdry work enjoyed the brief popularity 
always accorded to new things, but now that the vogue has 
passed, and these objects no longer appeal to buyers for the 
mere reason that they are Japanese, can the makers of them 
go back to honest, patient, personal art? It is to be feared, 
too, that in the Europeanizing of China, which is now threat- 
ened, we shall lose what in its fictile ware was excellent and 
typical. 

Americans have been slow to awaken to the fact that we 
have in this land, among a people of which the Old World 
knows nothing and the New World little, arts that are quaint, 
original and worthy of long continuance. Such are the 
textiles of the Navajos, the baskets of various Western 
tribes, and the bead and quill work of yet others. For cen- 
turies our Indians wove and broidered, and none except their 
red neighbors gave attention tothem. Now that their work 
is at last receiving attention, their poverty induces them to 
make and sell as fast as possible, and hasty work is never 
good work. It is the whites who are responsible for the pov- 
erty of the Indian, in the destruction of his game, the obliter- 
ation of his hurting-grounds, and his introduction to sundry 
vices and diseases; hence it is our duty to better his state, 
not as now, by pauperizing him with gifts, but by encourag- 
ing him to continue what is best in his work. Government 
is preparing the Indian for citizenship —a gift to which he is 
at least as well entitled as are the negro, the Slav and the 
Polack —by schooling him in towns at a remove from his 
reservations. Much of the schooling is worse than futile, 
for in after-lack of those surroundings that preserve interest 
in books and civilized customs he goes back to his people, 
paints his face, wraps himself in a blanket and is the savage 
again. 

Why should he not be encouraged to continue in the work 
of his fathers, and to improve on it, if possible? Instead of 
teaching him to make carriages and lay brick, let him make 
baskets and blankets and pottery that are now eagerly sought 
by collectors and agents of museums. Work of this sort 
might at least go on jointly with his tasks in writing and 
mechanics, for if he had schooling it is supposable and pos- 
sible that he would create new forms and increase the beauty 
and variety of his output. There will come a time when the 
Indian will be merged in the mass of Americans, and it is 
feared that unless measures are taken to foster the often deli- 
cate and always strange and interesting arts that he has prac- 
ticed in the teepees and the pueblo, those arts will deteriorate 
and be finally lost. There never was an art, if it deserved 
the name, that did not merit perpetuity. That of the original 
inhabitant of the land should not be suffered to pass. Edu- 
cate the Indian. Yes. But do not destroy, in that very 
process, all that is best in him. 
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In this workaday world the courage to do right 
ts greater than the fear to do wrong. 


os 
The Work of the Money Magnet 


|= economic revolution through which we are passing has 
many lines, and will have in due time many unexpected 

consequences. For instance, consider the effect it will have 

upon the relations between the United States and Canada. 

Under the old methods of business these were two entirely 
separate countries. Certain men owned rolling mills in 
Canada. Certain others owned Canadian woolen mills, iron 
mines, coal mines, dairies, forests, sawmills, wheat farms 
and canneries. Still other men owned similar establishments 
in the United States. The owners of the Canadian indus- 
tries tried to keep the Canadian market for themselves by 
duties on Americar products. The American producers tried 
in similar fashion to preserve their own home market by 
duties on Canadian goods. Thus the most powerful influ- 
ences in each country tended toward separation. On each 
side the men who controlled politics were engaged in build- 
ing up a tariff wall. Canadian interests were looked upon 
as essentially opposed to American interests, and vice versa. 

But how will it be in the era of combinations? The capital- 
ists of to-day pay no attention to the international boundary. 
They treat North America as one territory. American capital 
is opening iron works that are subsidized by the Canadian 
Government on Cape Breton, shipyards and elevators at 
Montreal, railroads in Manitoba and gold mines in the 
Klondike. Before long all the important industries of the 
continent will be centralized under the control of a few great 
corporations, with headquarters at New York. Then all 
the influences that hitherto have kept Canada and the United 
States apart will tend to bring them together. The importa- 
tion of American goods into Canada and of Canadian goods 
into the United States will no longer disturb the owners of 
home factories when the mills on both sides of the line are 
owned by the same men. On the contrary, it will be to the 
interest of these men to have intercourse between the two 
countries made as free as possible, so that each of their fac- 
tories can supply the region naturally tributary to it, and 
obtain its materials at the smallest possible expense. 

Under these conditions Canada and the United States will 
become commercially one country. Whether this commercial 
union shall ever lead to a political union is a minor mattef 
which may safely be left to take care of itself. 
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Between a reformer who simply wants to reform 
himself into office and a spoils politician there is 
not much choice ; but what little there is goes to the 
politician, for voters know where to find him. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Men @ Women of the Hour 


Outwitted by Mr. Pettigrew 


Former Senator Pettigrew has attracted 
attention anew, since his recent retirement 
from Congress, by his swift winning, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, of a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars or so, through the friendly 
‘‘tips’’ of one of the most prominent Wall 
Street operators. Mr. Pettigrew is a man 
who has made many enemies, but enemies 
and friends alike agree in admitting his 
picturesque personality. 

He ‘‘ worked his way Westward’’ in the 
strictest sense of that phrase. He was taken 
by his parents from Vermont to Wisconsin 
as a boy; and after he had, by laboring hard 
out of hours and living cheaply, obtained 
a college education and a legal training, 
he pushed on by himself to Dakota with just 
seventeen dollars in his pocket. 

The Territory was at that time more in need 
of men who worked with their hands than of 
those who trusted to their brains alone, and 
he entered his new home as a laborer 
attached to a Government surveying party. 
It did not take him long to discover that a 
rich harvest was coming to those who knew 
how to reap it from the rise in land values. 
He accordingly set up as a real-estate agent, 
surveyor and conveyancer at Sioux Falls. 
Out of this business grew a profitable law 
practice, and an opening in politics soon 
offered itself, which led in due course to the 
Senate. 

In Mr. Pettigrew’s Western home they tell 
a story of him which illustrates why he so 
rarely failed in any task he had set himself. 

He was once engaged in a land transac- 
tion in which a tangle arose, and he and a 
rival claimant were left on the same footing 
as to the equities of the case, everything 
depending on who should make his filing first 
at the district land office. 

Mr. Pettigrew boarded a train at once for 
the place where this office was situated; but 
he noticed, seated in one of the cars, a man 
who had some reputation thereabouts as a 
land agent, and whom he suspected of hav- 
ing been hired by his adversary to file on 
the land as a proxy. When the train was 
within a few miles of the land-office station 
Mr. Pettigrew hurried forward to the cab, 
and after a short conversation with the 
engineer induced him to slip the coupling 
that attached the tender to the first car. 

The locomotive steamed into town and 
dropped its enterprising passenger, who ran 
to the land office and made his filing while 
the engine was backing down and connecting 
again with the train which it had left stand- 
ing in a cornfield. When the other man 
arrived he found that the formality of filing 
had just been completed. 


The Surprise of Mr. Darwin 


Mr. George H. Darwin, of England, the 
eminent astronomer and son of the great 
Darwin, is wondering whether he knows a 
scientific man or not when he sees him. 
And his faith in American newspaper men is 
unbounded. He cannot say too much of 
their versatile minds, their remarkable fac- 
ulty of adaptation, and their nerve. 

Mr. Darwin is one of the most distin- 
guished scientific men in England. He is 
Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge. He 
came to New York on a scientific mission 
and was beset by newspaper reporters. They 
asked him nothing unusual and he gave 
them and their questions little attention. 
His answers were of the nature of all answers 
from English people to newspaper men, for 
the English do not believe in the personal 
side of American journalism. Above all, he 
would not discuss his pet science with any 
one but an equal or a superior in that 
science. 

It was very much against his principles to 
discuss astronomy in a newspaper through 
the medium of a reporter. One day a news- 
paper man of New York sent his card in 
to the professor. The usual answer came 
back. Then the reporter sat down and wrote 
the astronomer a note, saying that he would 
like to discuss six questions with him. He 
gave his list of questions. Mr. Darwin sent 
at once for him to come to his room. The 
two men talked all the afternoon and into the 
evening on these six questions. One or two 
of them Mr. Darwin frankly admitted he had 
never solved. The reporter gave, with read- 
iness, the different solutions of great astron- 
omers, living and dead. 

The reporter made one of the notable 
newspaper articles of the day on the interview, 





and it was the talk of scientific men because 
of its strength, its evident honesty as an 
interview, and the significant fact that Mr. 
Darwin had allowed himself to be thus inter- 
viewed. Mr. Darwin, in talking about the 
conversation to a magazine editor, said: ‘‘ I 
have not had so pleasant a talk since I left 
Cambridge. I am mortified to think that I 
did not know New York had so eminent an 
astronomer. I cannot imagine how his fame 
could have failed to reach me.’”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the reporter, when the editor 
told him of it, ‘‘ I crammed for that interview 
for one week, working day and night for all I 
was worth.’’ 


How Masonry Saved Mr. Conger 


Honorable Edwin H. Conger, who has just 
returned to his old home in Iowa for a visit 
after his arduous duties as Minister to China, 
owes his life to Freemasonry, and behind 
this fact lies the story of why he became 
a Mason. 

Mr. Conger enlisted in the Union Army at 
the age of nineteen. His regiment was one 
of the Illinois regiments, and after being 
filled it was hurried to the front as rapidly as 
possible. In the forced marches across 
Tennessee the heat was intense and many of 
the new men dropped out. Conger was 
among the number overcome. He was told 
that he might go to the ambulance, but 
declined the privilege, and after resting 
himself a short time resumed his march. 

Finally, however, weak and delirious with 
fever, he was left by the wayside in the 
enemy’s country, with only a comrade who 
was to wait for the end and then rejoin the 
regiment. 

With scarcely anything to eat and no shelter 
the situation was appalling. Finally a plan 
suggested itself to the watcher. He went as 
quickly as possible to the nearest village, 
and approaching the first group of men said: 

‘Tama Mason; is there a Mason among 
you or near at hand?”’ 

One of the most prominent citizens of the 
village stepped forward and warmly greeted 
him. 

He was told of the apparently dying 
soldier’s condition and promised aid at once. 
Conger was then removed to the village and 
given the best of treatment. In a short time 
he was nursed back to life and sent home to 
gain his strength, and one of his first acts as 
soon as he was old enough was to apply for 
admission into the Masonic order. 


President Mendenhall’s Cow 


Professor Thomas C. Mendenhall, whose 
reported retirement from the presidency of 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute will close 
a notable career in science, discovered his 
peculiar mathematical talent by accident. 

He was the son of a poor farmer in Ohio, 
and was at work on the farm one day when 
a resident of a distant village drove up and 
struck a bargain with the elder Mendenhall 
for the purchase of a cow. 

‘“ Now,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘ I must get this 
cow home, but I can’t take time to drive her 
twenty miles ahead of my team; and she 
can’t go fast enough to be led behind. My 
lad, I’ll give you a dollar to drive her over 
to my place.’’ 

Thomas jumped at the chance, and the 
next morning started on his walk, barefoot, 
before daylight. Arrived at his destination 
he received his dollar—the first money he 
had ever owned—and was invited to stay 
over night before returning. On his way to 
his room he passed a bookshelf on which lay 
a Euclid. He had never seen a geometry 
before, and something prompted him to take 
this one down and look inside. In a minute 
he was spellbound. He carried the book to 
his room and pored over it as long as his 
candle held out. Then he dreamed of it for 
the rest of the night. 

In the morning he timidly asked his host 
if his dollar would buy that volume. His 
joy was so great at learning that it would 
that he could scarcely eat his breakfast, and 
he trudged home perfectly happy with his 
precious volume under his arm. 

That was his first step in science; and his 
accidental introduction to Euclid inspired 
him to work his way through school and col- 
lege, and enter upon the life of research 
which has placed him in the front rank of 
American scholars. He now has the right to 
place a long string of honors and titles after 
his name, and is a member of half a dozen 
scientific associations. 
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De Reszkés 
Weber! 


March 16, 1901. 
WEBER COMPANY, 
New York. 
Gentlemen: —Let me 
thank you for the beau- 
tiful Weber piano which 
I am now using in my 
apartments in the Gilsey 
louse. Its tone-quality, 
remarkable for purity, 
power and sweetness, 
commands my admira- 
tion, and I find it won- 
derfully adapted for 
accompanying the voice. 
Sincerely yours, 


JEAN DE Reszkk. 








March 16, 1901. 


WEBER COMPANY, 
New York. 


Gentlemen :—The tone 
of the Weber pianos 
used by me in New 
York, San Francisco 
and elsewhere has given 
me real delight, and I 
have found them admir- 
able instruments in all 
ways. 

Sincerely yours, 

Epovarp bE Reszkk. 








The Weber Pianos used by the artists of the 
Maurice Grau Opera Company during the past 
season (nearly all of them new instruments except 
for a few weeks’ service) are now on sale at the 
WEBER WAREROOMS, 108 Fifth Avenue, corner 
16th Street, New York, at 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Striking an Average By» Henry B. Fuller 


(Continued from Page 5) 


what interests us? I’m sure you interest 
me. And I thought I was interesting you. 
If I’m not ’» He made a pretense of 
search for his hat. 

‘*Don’t ask me where it is,’’ she said. 
““Do you know,’’ she resumed presently, 
“that I copied one of your deeds day before 
signed yourself as 





somebody’s attorney.’’ 

** Oh, that quitclaim?’”’ 

** Volume 6937, page 231. Document num- 
ber one million eight hundred and thirty-six 
thousand nine hun és 

‘You must have taken your own time with 
it. I’ve been sending to the Recorder’s for 
the original for the past week.’’ 

“‘I did. You filled out the body yourself, 
too, didn’t you? You write a very good hand 
for a lawyer.’’ 

** Call me that, if you like.’’ 

** Till I can call you alderman.’’ 

‘“You have a very good hand yourself,’’ 
ventured Jameson. ‘‘ Now, as a fact, I am 
an expert palm se 

“You sha’n’t read mine /’’ she retorted, 
drawing her hand back. ‘‘I don’t encourage 
any such #5 

“*VYou’re quite right,’’ he replied gravely. 
‘TI beg your pardon.”’ 

‘* Society! ’’ she commented witheringly. 

‘Well, does that hurt?’’ 

“Talk as you did at first. 
it, if you want to.”’ 

‘‘T don’t need to. I think I know about 
what’s likely to happen to you.”’ 

‘* Tell me.”’ 

** Not yet.’’ 

“Too dreadful?’’ 

‘* That will be for you to say.”’ 

‘* My future rests with myself, then? ’”’ 

‘* That’s pretty close to it ” 

There was a clumsy scuffling along the 











Oh, well, take 





corridor. ‘‘ Where’s Mag?’’ asked a sharp 
little voice. 

““*Mag!’ There! what did I tell you— 
Margaret ?’’ 


‘T won’t allow you to——’”’ 

The cause of the disturbance appeared 
between the stuffy portiéres—a boy of ten, 
all legs, awkwardness, curiosity and freckles. 

** Go away, Jimmy,’’ said his sister. 

‘Come in, Jimmy,” said his sister’s 
caller. 

Jimmy came in and looked at Jameson 
and grinned. Jameson gave him a dazzling 
smile and tousled his red hair. ‘‘ Me own 
name, exactly,’’ he said, and Jimmy grinned 
all the wider. Peter Callahan had once tried 
to tousle Jimmy’s hair and had had his shins 
kicked for his pains. No, Peter could never 
be a successful candidate; he seemed doomed 
to defeat all around. 

Jimmy went out as soon as Jameson left. 
The light was fled, the savor departed. He 
cast a careless glance at sister Margaret, now 
in reverie on the sofa, and shuffled back down 
the corridor. 

Margaret continued to dream. They all 
began by tousling Jimmy’s head. Could this 
last tousler be a serious one? And what 
might be expected to follow? Jimmy, always 
quick to detect a fraud, was thoroughly sat- 
isfied and convinced. Heigh-ho! One thing 
was clear, however: she should have her 
fill of oratory during the coming fortnight. 


Ill 

‘* IT’S the easiest proposition going,’’ Jame- 

son explained to his mother, as he deftly 
struck the tip off his egg. ‘‘ Nine-tenths of 
it is in temperament, and the other tenth is 
in conforming —or in seeming to conform — 
to the general average of thought and man- 
ners. In other words, be a man first and a 
gentleman afterward. And a jollier always.”’ 

‘But our standard of ——’’ his mother 
began. 

‘Democracy has no use for a standard. 
The ‘standard’ is replaced by the ‘ aver- 
age.’ ” 

His mother looked doubtfully at his red 
eyes and listened with solicitude to his rau- 
cous tones. 

“TI see what you’re thinking of, ma. But 
I’m not a drinker, as you very well know; 
while as for this talking the plaster off of 
ceilings, it will be over in a week more.’’ 

‘‘ But these awful creatures that keep com- 
ing to the house. Do you really have to 
‘jolly’ them, as you call it?’’ 

‘* Oh, there are plenty that are worse. Yes, 
Ido. And it’s a lucky thing that I can. And 
it’s a still luckier thing that I can do it with 
sincerity —they’re mighty quick to catch the 
false tone. Why, mother, we were pretty 
plain folks ourselves, once.’’ 


‘* Yes, I know we were. We can be yet, 
should occasion require. And do you have 
to drink with them all day long?’’ 

‘‘T’m not so sure on that point. But there 
was no time for a preliminary study of the 


situation, so I fell in with existing arrange- | 


ments.’’ 


“‘And that explains, too, your Mr. Branni— | 


Branni ¥ 
‘* Brannigan ? 





Yes.’’ 


“If you had only begun by having a peti- 


tion circulated among our friends and neigh- 
bors +: 

‘Oh, come, mother, how is it when you 
go to the theatre? You don’t scramble in 
any old way; you go in past the regular 
doorkeeper.’’ 

“Is that man the regular doorkeeper? 
Who made him such, I should like to know? 
What business has he to stand there?’’ 

“‘Can’t say. But there he is, and it’s sim- 
pler to recognize the fact. Wilson, give us 
another round of the toast. I get your vote, 
I suppose? ”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the man respectfully. 
‘“You get every vote in the house. You’d 
get fifty, sir, instead of five, if we had them.’’ 

Susan Bates stirred her coffee thought- 
fully. ‘‘And there are those odious pictures 
inthe papers. For years they’ve been call- 
ing upon our young men of wealth and posi- 
tion to come forward, and now when one 
does come a 

‘Mother, dear, you wouldn’t have them 
ignore me altogether?’’ 

“‘T know. But those squibs, those carica- 
tures, those ‘ pink tea’ cartoons a 

“A little more of ‘ pink tea’ would mean 
a good deal less of ‘ pink eye’!’’ 

‘‘And those insulting interruptions at your 
meetings; those silly, malapropos questions 
and comments & 

** Have I ever failed to return as good as 
was sent? Or better?’’ 

‘* 1] don’t think I’m overfastidious, Jimmy, 
but that last meeting of yours seemed to me 
to be very cheap and nasty.’’ 

‘* Dear ma, the world itself is rather cheap 
and nasty. Haven’t you found that out 
yet?”’ 

“No, my boy; and I don’t like to hear you 
say that you have.’’ 














‘*T don’t quite mean that, of course. But 
if a man’s going to help it along a bit ——’’ 
‘‘That’s just what your father and I want 


you to do.’’ 

" he must do it, sometimes, in its own 
cheap way and on its own cheap terms.”’ 

His mother looked at him soberly. ‘“‘ If 
you get in, I shall want you to become your- 
self again—right away, too.’’ 

‘‘T shall; never fear. By the way, if you 
want to do a little—a little electioneering 
for me he 

‘“Well?’”’ For a_ surprising self-con- 
sciousness had suddenly developed in his 
tone and air. 

‘I’m not in yet, you know, and every little 
helps. If you feel inclined, you might make 
a bit of a call on some ‘constits’ of mine 
over beyond the tracks. They have ‘ influ- 
ence,’ and me 

‘* H’m,”’ said his mother. 

“‘T really wish you would,’’ said her son. 

“I hadn’t quite expected ——”’ 

‘It’s all right, mother. Should I ask it of 
you if I had the slightest doubt about the 
propriety of it? They’re ladies, both of 
them.”’ 

“Very well; if you wish,’’ she said, much 
in the dark. 

‘‘T wuddent go in no car-r’age, nayther,’’ 
he counseled. ‘‘I’d hoof it—or ilse take 
the sthrate car. And make it some Saturday 
afthernoon, if ye can.’’ 

‘*Why, Jameson Bates!’’ exclaimed the 
good woman. ‘“‘ Still, if it’s politics ” 

Jameson flushed. ‘‘ Pure politics,’’ he 
said. Then: ‘‘Wilson, if Katie has got that 
slippery elm boiled down, you may bring me 
the bottle and I’ll put it in my pocket now.”’ 

Mrs. Bates made her trip to the other side 
of the ward the next Saturday afternoon, and 
found both the Ryan ladies at home. 

‘But where were the ‘ poplars’?’’ 
asked Jameson. 

‘* Where was the ‘ avenue’?’’ he returned. 
Then he said he hoped she had made a good 
impression. ‘‘ For the husband and father 
is a big power in the ward,’’ he declared. 

“Was that his picture over the sofa?’”’ 
asked his mother, plainly skeptical as to 
Ryan’s ‘‘ power.”’ 

‘Well, what did you think of his wife?”’ 

Susan Bates had come to immediate terms 
with Cornelia Ryan. She had found her a 
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EAKFAST FooD 
GOOD AS MAMA” 
A child loves Nature’s food because its 
taste is not perverted. 
The whole of Gluterean Wheat —richest 
in Nature’s life-giving elements — makes 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


the most healthful cereal you can eat. 

We urge you to send for a free sample to 
know why its delicious flavor characterizes 
Ralston as the leading delicacy of the break- 
fast table. 
name. 


A Gift for Ralston Children 
To children who write us they eat Ralston Break- 


fast Food, we will send fret, our handsome little 
seven-day novelty 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 


862 Gratiot Street St. Louls, Mo. 


The sample for your grocer’s 











When baby takes his outing 


these beautiful Spring days, 
he will look handsomer 
able in the unrivaled 
6“ ” oo 
0C ao 
Easily adjustable to any posi- 
(i tion simply by finger pressure 
O=cart wes 
baby-carriage combined. 
And, what’s more, he will be safe. 
different styles and giving cost. 
s . 
Invalid Chairs 
Write for photo-reproduc- 
tions. 
you, we will ship from 
Sactory. Freight paideast 


and be more comfort 
Reclining 
putton ; ly art and 
Write for book, free, illustrating 
a third less than regular. 
If dealer won't supply 
of Mississippi. 







Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory 


Builders of best Baby-carriages, Go-carts, 
Invalid and Reclining Chairs, 


713 and 715 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 














Attractive Mantels 


at more ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
A SAMPLE 


$26.10 


at factory for this 
handsome outfit as 
shown. Mantel is 
in quarter-sawed 
oak, golden or an- 
tique finish, hearth 
and facing first 
qpelity enameled 
le and the ae is 
our famous 20-inch 
Zero pattern in best 
plated finish, sum- 
mer front also in- 
cluded. Mantel is 
7 feet high, 5 feet 
wide, and has 18x 
36 French Bevel- 
irror. Hx- 
clusiveness of design and low price guaranteed. 
Our new 64-page catalogue, 10x 14 inches, 
showing more than 50 “designs on which 
we pay the freight, sent for 10 cents, 
in stamps, to cover actual cost of postage. 


KING MANTEL CO., 626 Gay Street 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


























Coiled Spring Fence Co., Winchester, Ind. 























SHAVING 
SOAP 





WILLIAMS 


3 Famous Favorites 


GENUINE 
YANKEE SOAP 


Oldest and most famous 
shaving soap in the world. 











Round or square tablet 10 Cents 





WILLIAMS’ 
SHAVING STICK 


Use without a cup. 
Moisten the face—rub 
on a little soap—then 
with the brush work up 
a big thick, creamy 
lather. 








25 Cents 
Trial size (by mail only) to cents. 


LUXURY 
SHAVING TABLET 


Round —just fits the cup. 
Perfume, delicate, refreshing. 
Lather luxurious and lasting. 





25 Cents 


A TRIAL TABLET 
OF WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP 
Sent by mail for 2-Cent Stamp 











WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS 
by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 





The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


Aa sciapapainacpinlpatian 


rmor, 806, is 32 x 32 
ange a finish antique or ¢ 
bright iron. 4 ibs. 5 
Express paid, . 


Oriental Heads, ‘asa 
and 854, are life- $ 
size, colors, weight Z| 
60z. Express paid. 


These are done in Papier 
Mache and are very appro- 
priate for decorating dens, 
cozy corners, halls and 
rooms. 

For other designs of 
Armor, Nubian Heads, In- 
dian Busts and Masks from 50c. 
to $10, see our . in other 
magazines. 


If your dealer has none in stock 
send us his name, state your wants 
and eo will see that you are sup- 
nacht rite for “Art Decora- 

"a booklet sent free: shows 
many other pieces. Reference, First National Bank, Mitwaukee. 


National ee 




























The Perfect Light 


Immensely cheaper than gas or kero- 
sene, and bri hter, pleasanter. Fine 
print read 45 bw candle 
power 20 hours costs 3c. No odor, no 
smoke, no alcohol torch. 


Canton Gasoline Lampe 


Lighted instantly with one 
. All sae. ee 


eet away. 
















Two Enemies 
of Paint 


Improperly mixed paints 
<< 2 out unc re the ape ea 

= isintegrate from the sulphur 
=~ in coal smoke. 


Patton’s 
prot Paints 


resist sun, smoke and weather alike. 
to keep house fresh and 
sound five years. 
Book of paint knowledge free. 


231 Lake Wis. 





PATTON PAINT COMPANY 
Street Milwaukee, 






Censeul van tend «tusk, 
address MR. GRANT 


An assortment of 






Books at 
Liberal 


Discounts 


Before buying books write for quotations. 
catalogues tad Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
10-cent stamp. 

F. E. GRANT, Beoks, 28 W. 424 Street, New York 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


| woman of tact, good feeling and sensibility 


—regardless of her being on the wrong side 
of the tracks. ‘‘ She is not only one of your 
‘constits,’ but a very devoted one, I should 


| judge.’’ 


” 


** Oh, yes,’’ returned Jameson easily. On 
two or three subsequent calls he had coaxed 
Cornelia Ryan from her retirement and had 
frankly given her a taste of his quality. 
‘‘The girl is rather a bright one, too,’’ he 


| added carelessly. 


‘*Isshe?’’ said her mother. ‘‘ I found her 

a little prim and sedate—formal, as well, 
| I might say.’’ 

‘*Heavens!’’ thought Jameson. ‘‘ Has 











Margaret been trying to be ‘ genteel’! ’’ 

** Still, she seemed to be intelligent enough 
—at least she was pretty familiar with some 
of your speeches.’’ 

““VYes,’’ said Jameson with 
indifference; ‘‘I’ve noticed her in the 
audience once or twice. Queer taste of hers 
—politics. Take her all ’round, she’s the 
most singular girl I know; as different 
from FS 

‘‘ Jameson Bates, why did you have me go 
there? Tell me the truth! ’’ 

‘* You’ll know pretty soon. 
another voter at the ‘phone. I can’t keep 
him waiting.’’ And Jameson hurried away. 

A week later, whiskey and slippery elm 
were alike of the past, and Edgar Jameson 
Bates was an alderman-elect. ‘‘ My boy, 
you’ve turned the trick,’’ said Michael 
Aloysius Brannigan, in a state of extreme 
elation. 

On the Monday evening following Jameson 
took his seat along with the other new mem- 
bers of the Council and participated in his 
first session. Every desk in the wide semi- 
circle was banked with flowers; wives, 
mothers, sweethearts, in early spring finery, 
shared the desks and helped crowd the 
aisles. It was the first Council with a fair 
majority of honest men that the town had 
known in twenty years. If the golden age 
had returned, why not welcome it with floral 
offering and festive apparel ? 

Susan Bates shared her son’s desk and 
passed the floral ‘‘ tributes ’’ in review. 

‘Whose is that?’’ she asked, motioning 
toward a green harp compact of smilax and 
marguerites that towered just behind her. 

‘* That’s for Gilroy, of the Seventh.”’ 

‘Whom is that for?’’— pointing to a six- 
foot warrior done, tomahawk and all, in red 
carnations. 

“‘That’s from Casey’s 
Twenty-eighth.’”’ 

She came back to her son’s own desk. 
‘““Who sent you this horseshoe in calla 
lilies?’’ 

‘‘The Lincoln Republicans of my own 
ward. Their votes helped to put me here. 
How’s that for an indorsement of your 
reviled son?’’ 

** And this?—this?’’ pursued his mother. 

‘“‘H’m,”’? said Jameson. ‘‘ This’’ was a 
sort of twofold arrangement in white carna- 
tions, crossed by a diagonal line of purple 
immortelles—the whole suggestive of an 
open book, with a pen laid upon it. It 
seemed to refer at once to his own legal 
studies and to the activities of some fair 
copyist. 

His mother caught at the card. 
Margaret Ryan,’’ she read. 
Ryan?’”’ 

‘““My Miss Ryan,’’ he replied, as the 
mayor, rising from his embowered desk, let 
fall his gavel and opened the proceedings. 

Susan Bates followed the course of busi- 
ness to the best of her ability as it went 
along under the stir and stimulus of novel 
conditions. She gave her closest heed to the 
halting manceuvres of new members and to 
the zigzag rhetoric of old ones. She studied 
intently the language and physiognomy of 
each speaker as he arose from out the floral 


the vastest 





Hark! there’s 


‘Indians,’ in the 


‘* Miss 
‘Your Miss 


jungle. ‘‘Such foreheads! Such gram- 
mar!’’ she said to her son in a terrified 
whisper. 


‘* Pooh, mother!’’ he rejoined; ‘‘ this is 
the best Council in years.’’ 

‘‘A—ah!’’ she sighed with a world of 
meaning, and retuined to the study of 
Margaret Ryan’s tribute. 

Jameson kept his ears open for the roll- 
calls that followed one another with striking 
frequency, and his eyes open for the giver of 
the floral book. When his mother looked 
down he looked up. When she looked to 
the right he took occasion to glance off toward 
the left. Presently he discovered the object 
of his search hidden behind a miniature arch 
of triumph three desks away. Susan was 
thoughtfully studying the open book; 
Margaret, with a face full of strained inten- 
sity, was studying Susan; and Jameson, 
partly sheltered by his calla lilies, studied 
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Margaret. Presently he moved out from his | 
shelter and caught her eye and smiled and 
drew down one corner of his mouth—‘‘ All’s 
well,’’ it said. The girl’s strained look 
broke into a smile of response; then she 
flushed and her eyes dropped, and she retired | 
again behind her arch of triumph. Susan | 
pondered over the book, and the appalling | 
syntax of Alderman Ziegler flowed along | 
unheeded. 

As the session broke up Jameson signaled 
to the girl to meet him and his mother at the 
exit. Margaret timed herself accordingly, 
and joined them, along with her cousin, a 
well-to-do plumber, who at once showed 
himself —on this public ground, at least —as 
aman anda brother. Jameson looked anx- 
iously at his mother, whom on many an 
occasion he had seen terrifyingly gracious, as 
he said: 

‘You remember Miss Ryan, ma? It’s she 
who has pulled me through the campaign.”’ 
And Susan greeted the girl with a plain, 
homely good will —the best way and the only. 

“Let me thank you on my Jimmy’s 
account,’’ she said. 

‘* There! —‘ Jimmy’!’’ murmured the girl. 

“‘And do not forget to return my call,’’ 
Susan Bates added, as she moved away by 
her son’s side. 

Two or three evenings later Jameson was 
again in Poplar Avenue, sitting on the florid, 
dumpy sofa and reading Margaret Ryan’s 
palm. 

“It’s all as plain as day,’’ he declared, 
bending over her hand. ‘‘ You are about to 
resume your royal state to be a society 
queen—on the other side of the tracks. 
Come, make a stagger at it. Why, you can 
do it without turning a hair. Not one in a 
hundred is half so well fitted for the 
part 

‘Your mother?’’ hesitated the girl. 








*“Well, what of her? Isn’t she your 
sort?’’ 
“Yes; but 


** And you’re hers. Never fear about that. 
Come, let’s pool our issues—we’ll make a 
pretty even thing of it. You put in a book- 
keeper and a plumber, and we put in a 
machinist and a carpenter. We both con- 
tribute a certain amount of royalty and a fair 
degree of gentility. Take it all around, we 
hit off the same average and stack up about 
the same size. To add to that, we’re both 
in politics. And we ought to stay in— 
together.’’ He bent over her hand again. 
** You have helped me to my place, and now 
you are to share its honors and responsibili- 
ties.’’ 

** You read all that there?’’ 

‘Ves, and a good deal more.’’ 

‘“ How long will it take you to read the 
rest?’’ 

‘* A lifetime.”’ 

‘You are sure she likes me?’’ 

‘* Society ’’ as a remote abstraction might 
be joked at lightly; but to live under the 
same roof with it ! 

‘* You are sure you like me?’’ 

“e Yes.” 

‘“‘Then I guarantee the rest. Come; to 
tell the truth, I need you in my business. 
You pulled me through that waltz; you 
pulled me through the campaign. You must 
be consistent now, and promise to pull me 
through life.’’ 

‘Poor boy! 
I do.”’ 





I’m sorry for you! I will. 


red 


Photographing Closed Pages 


IBRARY rules. ordinarily forbid the 
removal of valuable books and engrav- 
ings from the premises, so that there is 
trouble in obtaining photographic copies of 
pictures or plates, the introduction of artifi- 
cial light, or even of a camera being com- 
monly prohibited. A method of getting over 
this difficulty, which has been tried recently 
with success, is to coat a piece of cardboard 
with a phosphorescent substance, and, after 
sufficient exposure to the sun, place it at the 
back of the picture to be reproduced. Then 
(supposing that the picture is in a book) a 
dry plate is put against the face of it, and the 
volume is closed. This can be managed 
very easily by manipulating the dry plate 
under a cloth that covers the book. 

The dry plate is allowed to remain from 
eighteen to sixty minutes, according to the 
nature and thickness of the paper. Then it 
is withdrawn, under the cloth as before, and 
put into a dark box for subsequent develop- 
ment. It is stated by the inventor of this 
process that, if films are used instead of dry 
plates, a large number of copies of different 
engravings in the same book may be made 
at the same time. 





How Do You 
Spend Your Life? 


Sleeping 


24 years 944 months. 


Labor 


16 years 8 months. 


Play 


15 years 6 months. 


Eating smmenennroininine 


6 years 6 months. 
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fons et is Spent 
Waste o_n_ in Bed. 


3 years 744 months. 


Think of it—of these 70 years one-third is 
spent in bed! Why not be supremely com- 
fortable for twenty- five of these years? 

We have a 72-page book, ‘‘The Test of 
Time,”’ which we mail free. It tells all about 
the best mattress ever made. It tells about 
unscrupulous dealers who offer worthless 
stuff as ‘‘felt”—a fraudulent substitute for 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic | jo 
Felt Mattress, 


The name Ostermoor & Co. is on ogerx genuine 
mattress. a e have no qos and the Ostermoor 
mattress is not for sale by stores. 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Sleep on it 30 nights, and if it is not even all you have 
hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal in clean- 
liness, durability and comfort of ang Soe hair mattress 
ever made, you can get your money ck by return mail 
—“no questions asked,” and no unpleasantness about it. 


We Prepay All Express Charges. 


2 ft. 6 ins. wide, 25 tbs., . $ 8.35 All 

3 ft. wide, 30 ag . 10.00 6 feet 
3 ft. 6 ins. wide, 35 Ibs., . 11.70 3 inches 
4 ft. wide, 40 ibs., - 13.35 long. 

4 ft. 6 ins. wide, 45 Ibs., . 15.00 “ 


Made in two parts, 50c. extra. Prices quoted on special sizes. 


I@~Send to OSTERMOOR & CO., 
101 Elizabeth St., 
New York, for the 
handsome book — 
mailed free. 


We have cushioned 25,000 
churches. Send for our book, 
“ Church Cushions.” 





B. ELDREDGE 
AUTOMATIC 


The Best All-Around Family Sewing 
Machine Made. 


Easy Running, 
High Speed, 
Simple and 
Silent. 
SOLD AT A 
REASONABLE 
PRICE 


AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


Send for Circular. 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
BELVIDERE, ILL. 


San FRANCISCO 










New York CHICAGO 























The great impetus recently 

given to all technical trades and 

professions by the commercial pros- 

perity of the United States has sug- 

gested to thoughtful, ambitious men 
the great value of 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 


as a means for securing in the shortest pos- 
sible time a lucrative position. 

The American School of Correspondence 
offers home study courses in 


Electrical, Mechanical, Stationary, 
Locomotive, Marine 


ENGINEERING 


Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, 
and Mechanical Drawing 


The school is located in the educationa! center of 
the country —it is chartered by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts —the instructors are graduates of 
the best technical schools, a large number bein; 
also regular teachers in two of the great technica 
schools of Boston, Among the students are gradu- 
ates of Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cornell, University 
of Wisconsin, Yale, etc. 

An unprecedented opportunity to get a techni- 
cal education of a high standard, 


Free Scholarships 


To secure a few representative students in all parts 
of the country, the Trustees will award a limited 
number of free scholarships to properly qualified 
applicants. Application blank on request. 


American School of Correspondence 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


















AIM! 


We place strong em- 

phasis on this word 
here! There is no 
firing at random. 

Every boy is 

urged to point to 
\% a definite goal 
» and work hard 
for success. Our 
aim is to so direct 
” his efforts that all 
his latent talents and 
power may be developed, 
No compromise on liquor, hazing or tobacco. lass 
methods cultivate observation, concentration and grasp. 


BORDENTOWN 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


gives three courses, Scientific, Classical 
and English. For catalogue address 


Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M.., Principal. 
Major T. D. LANDON, Commandant, 








} Bordentown, N. J. 

























Hig 
Salaries 


are pnid book-keepers and sten- 
ographers if they are thor- 
oughly trained, Weare giving 
thousands of men and women 


AT HOME 
instruction that lifts them 
above the drudgery and 
meagre salaries usual with 
bee nners in business. 

Teaching wholly By Mail. 

Courses also in er- 
ing, Architecture and other 
technical subjects. Write 
Sor Circular. 


My International Correspondence 
Schools, Box 1298, Scranton, Pa. 
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SELF TAUGHT. The 
Palmer method of 
Muscular Movement 
writing teaches any 
one rapid, -sense, busi writing at home. 
No failures, An unbroken record of phenomenal 
success. Easy to learn. Aids to a better position. 
s80ns pos' cents. ‘These complete lessons and 
in addition newspaper illustration, off-hand flourishing, 
ornamental writing, automatic lettering and illustra- 
tions from famous penmen, witha year’s subscription to 
that beautiful 32-page monthly, The Western Penman, 
for one year, on receipt of only $1.00. Money refunded 
if you are not delighted and wonderfully benefited. 
Circulars and sample copy of Penman free. Address 


The Western Penman Publishing Co., C, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 
Summer Practice Courses in Surveying, Shop 
tice, Ore Dressing, Mine Surveying and Mining 

and Field Geology. For catalogue and booklet of views 


address yp, w, MeNAIR, President, Houg Mich. 
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| is so valuable that 


THE SATURDAY 


Oddities and Novelties 


of E-very-Day Science 


Lighting Sunless Rooms 


In these days, when land in great towns 
buildings develop an 
abnormal growth skyward, the problem of 
lighting lower-story and basement rooms 
becomes of great importance. 


| extent it has been solved by means of ingen- 


ious reflectors, arrangements of prisms being 
commonly adopted for the purpose, so that 
every available ray of sunshine is utilized. 
Into a narrow court sixteen stories deep, for 


| example, falls a stream of sunlight, which is 


treated exactly as if it were a cataract of 
water or other fluid, for it is diverted by glass 


To a notable | 


| refractors in such a manner as to convey it | 


far into the interior of the structures on either 


| side. 


A newly-patented contrivance employs a 


large plane mirror on top of a high building | 


in such a manner that the glass, by clockwork 
mechanism, is made to revolve slowly and to 
face the sun at all hours of the day. The 
light which it reflects is thrown downward 
into a vertical tube lined with mirrors, which 
extends if desired to the basement, one 
hundred feet or more below. Arriving in 
the basement, the blaze of sunshine is con- 


centrated within a great globe of ground | 


glass, which is thus made intensely lumi- 
nous, throwing out a light of astonishing bril- 
liancy. 

Another new invention of the kind utilizes 
not sunshine, but a very powerful electric 
light, the rays from which are carried 
through mirror-lined tubes to many rooms 
in different parts of the building, thus making 
it unnecessary to provide separate lights for 
each apartment. Here again is illustrated 
the idea of employing light as if it were a 
fluid, and of distributing it by off-currents to 
quarters where it is required. Probably 
such methods of indirect illumination have 
been carried further in Chicago than any- 


| where else in the country, some of the feats 
accomplished in that city, in the lighting of 





buildings, being truly marvelous. 

Thanks to recent inventions of this sort, it 
has become practicable to use for business 
purposes spaces beneath sidewalks, which 
until lately were hardly available for any 
practical purpose. 
date building nowadays undermines 
pavement in front and actually utilizes it as 


The owner of an up-to- | 
the | 


a skylight, the flags being upheld by iron | 
girders, between which are arrangements of | 


glass prisms that diffract and diffuse the sun- 


shine in such a way that the basement rooms | 


have ample illumination for carrying on any 
sort of industrial employment. 
Most people have seen the prism-glass for 


windows, which is put into sashes like ordi- | 


nary panes, giving brightness to many an 
interior that would otherwise be gloomy. 
fact, nowadays there is hardly any basement, 
or even cellar, that may not be flooded with 
sunlight by the use of mechanical contriv- 
ances of the kind. 


The Ceaseless Growth of the Ears 


.The systematic examination of more than 
forty thousand pairs of human ears in 
England and France has resulted in some 
interesting conclusions. For one thing, it is 
ascertained that the ear continues to grow in 
the later decades of life; in fact, it appears 
never to stop growing until death. If one 
will take the trouble to look around in any 
assemblage of people, as at church, he will 
discover that the old folks have ears consid- 
erably larger than those of the middle-aged. 
A woman who has small, shell-like ears at 
twenty years of age will be very apt to possess 
medium-sized ears at forty years and large 
ears at sixty. 

Why ears should go on growing all one’s 
life, any more than noses, is a mystery. 
There are a good many other points about 
them that are instructive, their shapes being 
markedly persistent through heredity. An 
ear will be handed down, so to speak, from 
father to son for generation after generation 
with comparatively. little modification. Some 
authorities on criminology assert that crim- 
inals are very apt to possess a peculiar kind 
of ear, which is recognizable by an expert in 
such matters. 

There is probably nobody in the world who 
has a pair of ears perfectly matched; in most 
people the two differ perceptibly not only in 
shape, but also in size. Frequently they are 
not placed precisely alike on the head. The 
age of a person may be judged with great 
accuracy by the ears, which after youth is 
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ur Great Offer to The Saturday Evening Post readers 


HALF PRICE SALE ENDS IN THIRTY DAYS 





And No More Will be Offered at This Price 


Encyclopadia Britannica 


A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 

A LIBRARY so complete that it covers the entire 
range of human knowledge. 

A LIBRARY so reliable that it is the standard of 
all English-speaking countries of the world. 

A LIBRARY so compact that it places readily before 
you complete knowledge of every subject. 





Entire Set Sent on 
Payment of Only 


$1.00 


Balance payable in 
Sixteen monthly payments of $2.50 
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Offered while they last at $37 Cash 
or $41 on Monthly Payments 











= 


Bindings.— ‘Vhe volumes are 4andsomely and durably bound in genuine 


silk cloth binding, double hinged. Pri 


Remember THIS IS THE 


ONLY RE- 

PRINT pub- 
lished in the world that is not altered, mutilated 
or abridged in some way. 


THAT IT IS ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE 


pu 


+ 


to our customers, 


expensive binding. 


nted on high-grade book paper. 


WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS 


We give to our subscribers all the discount that other 
iblishers give to their agents. This makes a large saving 


Note. — A large discount will also be given on the more 


ORDER NOW and take the advantage of this 
lendid chance to secure this unrivaled fund of 





containing every one of the 8000 ill ti 
700 maps, 25,000 articles and 250,000 index refer- 
ences found in the original, and at less than one- 


universal knowledge. 


Sign this application or write for fuller particulars 





half the price. 


OUR NEW APPENDIX VOLUME, with our 
exhaustive American Supplement, takes every important 
title in the work and gives all that is recent concerning it, 
bringing information down to date. It contains also 
52 New Maps, including the new Government map of 
Klondike, Hawaii, Cuba. Thus, with our supplemental 
volumes, the Britannica becomes the LATEST as well as 
the GREATEST. 


No Risk. — The set may be returned to us any time 
within ten days, if not satisfactory, and the money will 
be returned. 








your special offer on the Encyclo; 


Sull particulars, and if satisfactory I wiil 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Gentlemen; I desire to take advantage of 
dia Bri- 
tannica to The SaturdayEvening Post readers 
and enclose $1.00 as initial payment. Send 


order the set; otherwise the money is to be 
returned to me. 








HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
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MaMa eh Ld 


THAT WILL CUT 
AND HOLD AN EDGE 


A KNIFE 


ieee ea ea eee eh 






an eet er tee: 





Cut is two-thirds size of Senator style. 


Blades are hand-forged from the finest razor steel 
and every knife warranted. Handle is an inde- 
structible transparent composition more beautiful 
than pearl. Beneath handles are placed name, 
address, photos, society emblems, etc. 


No. 118, 2 blades, $1.20 ents 
_ oy No. 120; 3 blades, 1.60 Wan 
No. 122, 4 blades, 1.85 Everywhere 


Send 2-ct. stamp for circular and terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 17 Bar Street, Canton,0O. 












HARD WORK) 
IS Me SIER 


Their grades never vary, and you will get the 
maximum use out of every one. Ask for them 
at your desler’s; if not obtainable, mention 
THe SATURDAY EVENING Post and send 16c. 
for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





Bicycles Below Cost 
; 5000 High Grade guaranteed 


1901 Models $10 to $18 


with best equipments, 
99 and 00 MODELS, $7 to $12 


Good Second Hand Wheels. 
best makes in perfect $3 to $8 
riding order. Must be closed out. 
We ship anywhere on 10 days | 
trial without a cent in advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
catalogs for us. You can make money 
“ as our agent. Write at onee for our | 
Bargain List and Special Offer. 





Easy, practical, interesting lessons by mail, 
righted, 
| Results uniformly satisfactory. Terms moderate. 


Deaf and hard-of-hearing adults can learn 


Lip-Reading 
at Home wee 


Copy- 
One hour a day for study and practice. 





Send for “ Circular C.” 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 117 K, Chicago THE DAVID GREENE SCHOOL, 1122 Broadway, New York 
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past assume an increasing harshness of con- 
tour. A pretty woman whose first youth has 
departed may not show the fact in other 
ways, but these telltale features will surely 
tell the story of the flight of time. Then 
there is the little wrinkle that comes just in 
front of each ear during the thirties —a fatal 
and ineradicable sign. 

Near the top of each ear, just within the 
downturned edge and slightly toward the 
back, will be found, if one feels for it, a 
small lump of cartilage. This is a remnant 
of what was originally the tip of the ear, 
when, ever so long ago, that organ in our 
remote ancestors had a point on it. Most of 
the apes to-day have pointed ears, but in 
human beings the upper edge of the organ 
has, in the course of ages, been folded over so 
as to cover the real tip. 


Nature in Squares for Artists 


‘ 


A contrivance called a ‘‘ sketching hood ”’ 
has been newly patented by an inventor who 
holds to the belief that mathematical ac- 
curacy is not to be despised in the practice 
of the fine arts. His apparatus is fastened 
upon the head in a manner implied by its 
name, a string being used to make it secure, 
and it is made to fit over the nose in front, 
for the sake of the additional support thus 
furnished. 

The front of the hood, out of which the 
wearer looks, is barred with a series of wires, 
some vertical and others horizontal, which 
form a set of equal squares. Thus the man 
whose head is inside of it beholds a land- 
scape, if he is out of doors, laid off into neat 
rectangular sections. 

For the sake of convenience, the hood is 
made telescopic, so that the arrangement of 
cross-bars may be placed at a greater or less 
distance from the eyes by moving it either 
outward or inward. 

Having the landscape divided off into 
equal sections, and a sheet of drawing-paper 
or canvas marked with a corresponding num- 
ber of squares, the sketcher finds his work 
greatly facilitated, each rectangle on the 
paper demanding that fraction of the view 
which appears to the eye through the equiva- 
lent square in the hood-screen. The obvious 
difficulty is that the hood moves with the 
head of the wearer, thus changing the appar- 
ent positions of objects, but this is overcome 
by the use of a few beads strung on the cross- 
wires, half a dozen of these being so adjusted 
in lines of sight with as many conspicuous 
points in the distance as to enable ‘the 
sketcher at any moment to replace his grid- 
iron upon the landscape, visually speaking, 
mathematically as it was before. 

This wire-fronted muzzle for artists will 
doubtless fill a long-felt want. What the 
common cow of the fields, so notoriously prej- 
udiced against sketching, will think of such 
a decoration for amateur painters and 
draftsmen remains to be ascertained. 


Dollars in Odd Shapes 


Under the law, a silver dollar may be a 
grain and a half over weight or a grain and 
a half under weight, and this “‘ limit of 
tolerance ’’ applies to all of our silver coins. 
In other words, they are not allowed to vary 
more than that much from standard. In the 
case of gold pieces, the limit is half a grain 
either way, up to the eagle; a variation of as 
much as one grain being permissible in the 
ten and twenty dollar pieces. 

Whenever a fresh batch of dollars is turned 
out at the mint, samples are forwarded to the 
Treasury at Washington, where they are put 
through a very curious process. Each dollar 
is first weighed on exquisitely delicate scales, 
to make sure that it is heavy enough and yet 
not too heavy. Then it is passed between 
two steel rollers again and again, until it is 
flattened out and transformed into a thin 
strip of silver—a sort of ribbon—a foot and 
a half in length. Then it is put beneath a 
little machine provided with several small 
punches, by which hundreds of tiny disks are 
punched out of the metal strip. 

Now, the object of this performance is to 
obtain samples of metal from all parts of the 
dollar, inasmuch as it is conceivable that one 
portion might be richer in silver than 
another. The little disks are shuffled 
together, and a few of them, taken at random 
from the lot, are subjected to an assay. 
Thus the fineness of the material of the dollar 
is ascertained with absolute accuracy, and, 
the weight having been already determined, 
the value and correctness of that coin are per- 
fectly known. 

The sample pieces having been found cor- 
rect, it is inferred that the entire batch of 
dollars is all right. 
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YOSEPH H. CHOATE NAUNCEY Mm, DEPEW- 


The Publication of Modern Eloquence 


Is an event of premier importance. For the 
first time the best After-Dinner Speeches, Lectures, 
Addresses, Anecdotes, Reminiscences and RKepartee 
of America’s and England’s most brilliant men have 
been selected — edited — arranged —by an editorial 
board of men themselves eloquent with word and pen 
—men who have achieved eminence in varied fields 
of activity. 

These gems of spoken thought were fugitive 
from lack of proper preservative means, until the Hon. 
thomas B. Reed, upon voluntarily retiring from the 
pe eey oteag to the House of aw prcmenes re gathered 

about him these men of mark and experience in litera 
MARK TWAIN. ture, his friends and co-workers in other fields, and 
began the task of preparing this great work. 

North, East, South and West, and the Mother country as well, : 
have been searched for gems in every tield of eloquence. famous the man, the time and the ae are brought 

Here was a lecture that had wrought upon the very souls of great together for the first time, and with them a large number of the 
audiences; there an after-dinner speech, which “ between the lines ” wittiest sayings of the wittiest men of the nineteenth century. 
was freighted with the destinies of nations. Here was an eulogy Por an hour —for a whole evening in the easy chair at s 
expressing in few but virile words the love, the honor and the tears of home — for the study of style and diction that have electrified brilliant 
millions, and there an address pregnant with the fruits of a strenuous life’s assemblies, for the man ambitious to become a successful or popular public 
work, Or, perchance, a mene snes keen, scintillant repartee, or a story, speaker, and for the one who has to prepare a toast or an address, this 
potent in significance, and aflame with human interest. work is a never- failing source of charm and inspiration, 

Matter there was in abundance, for Iinglish-speaking peoples are Nor is this solely “a man’s work.” , “ The tenderest tribute to woman 
eloquent, but the best—only the best, only the great, the 5 ciitent, the I have ever read,” said Senator Dolliver when he read the manuscript of 
worthy to endure, has been the guiding rule of Mr.Reed aud his colleagues. Joseph Choate’s after-dinner speech, “ The Pilgrim Mothers,” 

‘Their editorial labors have been immense. ** Modern Eloquence ’’ is sumptuously published, but moderately 

While libraries and musty files were being delved into in a hundred priced. ‘To properly present this eclectic lutars, Portfolios comprising 
places — while famous men were putting into manuscript their brain children Table of Contents, fine photogravures, chromatic plates, sample pages 
—while reminiscence, repartee, and story were being reduced to type, and and other interesting material, have been prepa One of these 
speeches, addresses, and lectures, which money could not buy, were in Portfolios, with full particulars regarding bindings, prices, terms, etc., 
friendship’s name being offered, Mr. Reed was preparing for this work, will be mailed on receipt of annexed inquiry coupon containing name 
his most ambitious coutribution to literature—his piéce de résistance — and address. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 





“The Influence and History of Oratory.” 
Prof. Lorenzo Sears, beloved and honored in 
many lands for his critical and contributory 
work in literature, was writing “‘The History 
of After-Dinner Speaking.” So with Champ 
Clark, Edward Everett Hale, Senator Dolliver 
and Hamilton Wright Mabie—each was pro- 
ducing a special contribution, which of itself 
is a gem of thought, a monument to research, 
study and observant experience. 

Whatever the viewpoint, this work is 
without precedent. It has no predecessor, no 
competitor. Speeches that have been flashed 
across continents, lectures that have been 
repeated over aud over again to never-tiring 
audiences (but never published), addresses that have made 
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Handsome Picture FREE 


” 


SK vour dealer for ‘* Little Indian” collars, 
A cuffs and shirts— if he does not keep them, 
send us his name and we will mail, free, a 
handsome engraving of the ‘* Little Indian,’ ’ 10 
x 43 inches, peemetadl artinti ally on a rough gray 
mat. No advertising to prevent it being framed. 
If you can’t give dealer’s name, send for par- 
ticulars how to get the picture free in another way. 








‘“‘Little Indian’’ 
Collars — Cuffs — Shirts 





UR old names and brands are 
not affected by this new mark 
which appears in addition to 

the old. The quality of our goods 
is the same— we don’t know how 
to make it better. 

This new trade-mark is simply 
designed to give an easily remembered and in- 
stantly recognized consumers’ name. 


H.C. CURTIS & CO., Troy, N.Y. 

















BRIGHTON 
_ GARTER 


If you 
want real garter 
luxury wear the Brighton 
Garter (Patented) No 
garter a man can buy 
at any price will give 
such absolute comfort 
or such permanent sat- 
The secret 
is in the flat clasp. No 
other garter has this 
feature. The Brighton 
Garter is sold to the ex- 
clusion of all others by 
many fashionable furnishing 
Stores. Sold everywhere, 25 cents, 

or mailed on receipt of price. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
718 Market Street 
Philadelphia 


ITS FLAT 


“Don’t shout” 


“T hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody.’ 

** How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new —The Morley 
Ear-drum. I’ve a puir 
in my ears now, but you can’t 
see "em —they’ re invisible. 
I wouldn’t know I had ’em in my, 
self, only that I hear all right.” 
The Morley Ear-dram makes up for 
deficiencies of the impaired natural 
ear. Entirely different from any 
other device. No drugs. No 
wire, rubber, metal nor 
glass. Invisible, comfort- 
able, safe. Adjusted by any one, 

Write for book, describing and illus- 
trating the Morley Ear-drum, FREE. 


THE MORLEY CO., Department T 
N. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


PRESIDENT, 
SUSPENDER 


The ideal suspender. 
Moves with every 
bend of the body. 
Perfect adjustment. 
frimmings will not 
rust. Beware ofsub- 
stitutes. The name \ 
* President’ on the 

buckle insures the gen- 
uine. Sokl everywhere, 
50 cts., or by mail postpaid 
on receipt Of price. Address 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Box 281, Shirley, Mass. 


isfaction. 




















































AN EDUCATION WITHOUT COST 


penses paid) in any college or conservatory in the country, in 
return for work done for the magazine. If you are interested, senda 
line addressed to —- THE CURTIS PUBLISHING €0., Philadelphia 


100,000 Given Away. Souvenir Ilat 
Brushes. Send 10c. for postage, 
handling, etc., and we send 
lrush free. Aluminum. Great 
novelty. It popularizes Dykes 
Rubber Heel. You can get our 





Heel in your town. If net send 
us outline of heel and 35c. 


JOUN L.G. DYKES CO., Dept. F-96-5th Av., Chicago 
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x Publick DJecusvonces” 
The Age of Cash 


If you can possibly grasp it, think of a 
billion dollars. In former ages of the world 
it was a sum far beyond human needs or com- 
prehension. If you should begin to count it, 
you would be a very aged person before you 
reached the total. 

Then take another gasp and try to appre- 
ciate what three and a third billion dollars 
means. Mentally that is quite out of the 
question, of course, but it is the cold, written 
record of the bank clearances of the United 
States not only for one week, but, indeed, for 
several weeks successively during the pres- 
ent year. 

The rich people of history are, in compar- 
ison with those of the present, about as poor 
Milton when he sold Paradise Lost 


as was 
for something like twenty-five dollars. It is 
the belief of the plutocrats that nobody 


amounts to anything in New York until he 
can use all his fingers in counting his mil- 
lions. And this brings the situation to the 
interesting point that of the three and a third 
billions of bank clearances in the whole 
country two and a quarter billions were in 
New York. 

To-day Wall Street has more to do with 


| the rule of the world than has any monarch 


| double within a couple of years. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PostT offers a full course (all ex- | I v 


or minister. 


SATURDAY 


It is easy to pay high tribute to executives 


— whether we call them kings or presidents 
— but back of it all is the supremacy of cash. 
It is the age of the practical. It may be Mr. 
Morgan’s bill of a million dollars for forming 
a new trust, or it may be Johnnie Smith’s 
account of one cent for the morning news- 
paper that calls Mr. Morgan all the names in 
the dictionary, but whether it is the million 
or the cent the indebtedness must be settled. 

When Kipling wrote the poem about 
"Pay, Fay, vey; 
than seek help for the English troops in 
South Africa; he presented, in a way, the 
modern spirit. 


The Leadership of the World 


for Mr. 


’ 


It will soon be time Kipling to 
write another poem. 

One of the ablest of English reviews is our 
authority for the statement that the English 
Government has already spent over $725,- 
000,0v0 in South Africa, and that the pres- 
ent rate of expenditure is something like 
$30,000,000 a month. It estimates that 
the eventual cost of the war will be about 
$1,000,000, 000. 

This is another case of a billion. But it 
is a billion out of English banks, while 
American billions are being stored away in 
vaults and investments. 

Great Britain has thrown .her 
abilities into war; the United States has 
thrown her marvelous abilities into the con- 
quest of the markets of the world; and while 
Great Britain still has her war on hand the 
United States has won her battles in almost 
every part of the earth. 


marvelous 


How Money Makes Money 


When Mr. Morgan formed the _ billion- 
dollar steel trust there were many prophecies 
that it was too big to last. Prophecies 
always have a long time to come true, and so 
it would not be wise to discount them any 
more than the prediction in the almanac 


where a typographical blunder brought snow | 


in June. But in the first three months of its 
life the new trust is said to have earned 
about $25,000,000, and it is prophesied that it 
will make $100,000,000 during the year. 

We have reached the period in which great 
aggregations of capital make fortunes in a 
few months. The new century has burst into 
financial bloom. It is as if a hundred years 
had been preparing for the display. It is 
not that the average of prosperity has 


he did something more 


advanced so far, but that those who have | 
investments and property have come into | 


the blessings of a new golden age. For 
instance, a rich man left his children 
$70,000,000; within five years the sum has 
grown to $140,000,000. Some of the wealthy 
men of the country have seen their millions 
One of 
them said to the writer of this that it is no 
longer necessary to make money, for money 
is busy making itself. All this means the 
billions in bank clearances, the hundreds of 
millions in stock specufations, and the vast 
enterprises which take in most of the oppor- 
tunities in the world, from underground rail- 
ways in London to the lumber trade of. the 
Philippines. 
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YOU MAY PAY 


As much as you like for Collars and Cuffs 
—that’s your privilege. 


But if you have 


never purchi used the Corliss-Coon goods 
at popular prices, it is likely that you have 
missed some of the collar- value and collar- 


satisfaction that is due yon. 


Acknowl- 


edged every where as the best at any price; 
two collars or one pair of cuffs, 25c. It’s 


enough to pay. 


If unable to procure them 


at your dealers, send to us, stating style 


and size desired. 


Ww rite 
booklet, “* What to Wear,’ 


for attractive 
’ Sent Free, 


Dept. S, Troy, N. Y. 



















ARE FITTED WHEN THEY ARE KNITTED, and so they 
Always Fit, and Wear Better for it. 


YOUK UNDERGARMENTS OUGHT TO BE THE MOST COM- 
FOKTABLE AND BEST-FITTING PART OF YOUR 
WARDROBE, 
there is perfect ease and long wear. 
siltrine 
ful summer comfort. 


GEN. CORBIN, Adj.-Gen. U.58.A., says : 


goods of the Lewis Knitting Company. 
They are the best of any of which I 
have knowledge. 


Made in all weights and styles of fabrics. 
Ask your dealer for them. 
stitute, but send two-cent stamp for Catalogue, 
illustrated from 
measurements. 

guarantee entire satisfaction, 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., 208 Main Street, JANESVILLE, WIS. 





With a Lewis Tension Yoke 
Their 
and linen suits are a wonder- 


ZT am very much pleased with the 


Accept no sub- 


life, with directions for self- 
We will fill your order and 











Moving Picture Machines 





Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything. 


STEREOPTICONS. 


ing the public, 
ties for men with small capital. 
furnishing complete outfits and explicit instruc- 


You can make BIG 
MONEY entertain. 
Nothing affords better opportuni- 
We start you, 


tions ata surprisingly 
low cost. The Field 
is Large, comprising 
the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit; 
also local fields in 
Churches, Public 
Schools, Lodges 
and general public 
gatherings. Our En- 
tertainment Supply 
Sent sree. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 


225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L 


Chicago, Iils. 









positive relief for 
PRICKT. Y HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a poner 
for it." Removes all odor of 
Spiration. Delightful after shav al 
eae MENNEN'’S (the wm 

id everywhere or mailed for 25c. 


GERARD MENNEN 00. 10 Orange Si, Newark. N. J. 











Our Patent 
Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stocking 


Alley Bleek 





If Your Leg Swells 


The Veins Enlarged or Varicose, or there 
is Tenderness, Itching, Burning, etc., do 
not waste time and money on salves. 


every day and ship direct from our factory to you. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO. 


Is the only quick and 
successful treatment. 
Send Jor Catalog. \t 
tells you how to meas- 
ure and gives manu- 
facturer’s prices. The 
Steckings Fit, as we 
weave all to measure. 
None more durable, 
as we make the elas- 
tic used in them fresh 





Lynn, Mass. 














THE WILEY 


SANITARY 


Flesh Brush 


For the Bath, 10c 


Made of pure sterilized horse-hair. 
the best friction brush on the market. 





Used dry, it is 
Stimulates the 
circulation of the blood, quickens the activity of the skin 


and imparts a delightful glow. .Used wet, it constitutes 
a perfect wash cloth; removes all foreign matter from 
the skin and produces a clear and healthy complexion. 
Price 10 cents at your druggist’s or by mail, prepaid, from 
The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box 41, Hartford, Conn. 








years. 


syrup, 
f 


No 
In constant 


ad odor. 


ot. use 22 


“NIOBE LIQUID” 


The only article that will clean clothes, 
remove fresh paint, grease, oil, 
beer or wine stains from all kinds o 
clothing, carpets and upholstered goods, 
Does not explode or burn. 
Leaves no s 
Sold by all druggists and dealers, 
25 cts.; or five bottles prepaid for $1.00, 


S. A. WIGGINS & CO., Makers 


96 Fifth Avenue Chicago 


New Buggy, $25.50 


(With Top $33.00.) We manufacture 
a full line of Buggies, Carriages and 
pt all latest styles. J ncaa 
DD. Vrices tie 
The entire leotiert of 

two enormous factories. Sold 
direct to the consumer only. 
Saves Dealers’ Profit. Sent on 
reval. Your money back 

if not satisfied, Write imme- 
diately for SPECIAL OFFER. 


UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 402 Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 
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I clean between the teeth, hence I am a peculiar tooth brush. 










old it. 
brush. 


SoLp ONLY IN A YELLOw Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
in irregular tufts — cleans 


Florence Mfg. Co., 32 Pine St., Florence, Maxx. 


Bristles 


m the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 


This means much to Demis persons — the only ones who like our 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 


Send for free booklet Tooth Truths.” 


























The Improved Shingle Stain and preserv- 
ative. Imparts an artistic finish to shingles 
and prolongs their life by penetrating the 
pores of the wood and retarding decay. 

Shingletint made in all desirable 
shades, is easily applied, the colors are 
permanent, and money is saved by its use. 

Full information and finished samples of 
wood mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
DETROIT, MICH. 


CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
BOSTON, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. Sir. Louts, 112 S. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, % and 28 N. Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 


is 


Varnish Manufacturers 


New YORK, 252 Pearl St. 








Our booklet, 
Floors,” tells how ‘“‘To Have and ‘To Hold” 


“The Proper Treatment for 


your floors in perfect condition. It’s free. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


is a floor tone that brightens, freshens, polishes 
and brings out the natural grain 
and beauty of the wood. Will 
not scratch, show heel marks or 
c catch dust. Easily applied. 
( land 2-lb. cans, 60c.1b.; 
4 and 5-lb. cans, 50c. Ib. 
FREE sample 4¢-lb. can 
for 10c. to cover post. 


Floors 


ff Our illustrated par- 
quetry catalogue 
will tell you the 
secret of laying a 
beautiful and last- 
ing rd - woc 
floor over an old 
| floor, at the cost 
of acontagion- 
j carrying 
curpet. 
FREE 
RACINE, WIS. 








S. C. JOHNSON, 


MUSIC 


Taught by Mail at Home 





Thorough, Practical, Success- 
ful. Hundreds of Satisfied 
Pupils. Beginners play Song, 
Waltz and March Music in a 
term of 30 lessons. Expense 
small. Full information and 
testimonials free. For 10 cents 
in stamps we send Cavalleria 
Rusticana Intermezzo. 


Piano, Organ 
Address Dept. 15, 


. e . 
Violin, Guitar 0.6, Conners ScHOOL 
” rere 
Mandolin, Banjo 19 Union Vous tow York. 
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The Centralization of Power 


It is easily within the memory of the 
present generation that Congress and every | 
political speaker used to be busied with 
arguments that concern centralization. The 
Democrats condemned it; the Republicans 
tried to explain that there was no possibility 
of it; and then before either the one or the 
other appreciated the drift of events the 


| whole thing was upon them. 


| her soldiers. 


Mr. Morgan is sometimes represented as a 
man of millions who uses his wealth as an 
inconsiderate giant employs his strength. 
That picture is silly as well as false. He is 
a man of fine descent, a real scholar, a stu- 
dent of affairs, and a man who would have 
forced himself to the front in any line. It 
is important to remember this because it 
explains, his career—a series of successes 
without parallel in the world’s history. He | 
had the genius to foresee the opportunity and 
the inevitability of centralization, and he set 
the pace for the others to follow. First he 
took the railroads and tied them together; 
then he combined the steel interests; then, 
going abroad for a vacation, he got a part of 
the new British loan, and a few days after- 
ward bought a great steamship line and 
united it with another, forming the largest 
single transportation fleet the world has ever | 
known. So it ends in this fashion: Mr. 
Morgan can produce iron and steel; he can 
ship it to any part of this country on his own 
railroads or to any part of the world on his 
own steamships. And of course it follows | 
that he will soon be building the ships. 


America’s Triumphs 


The financial capital is no longer in 
London — it is in New York. No nation ever 
had in its treasury so much gold as the 
United States has now in its vaults. Our 
exports have recently broken all records and 
they are marvelous in their totals and variety. 
For atime it was only food that we sent to 
other parts of the earth—now American 
machinery and manufactures are carrying 
consternation into the strongholds of Europe’s 
industries. 

There is something more. It is not mere 
luck that has won. It is American excel- 
lence. Take an_ indirect illustration. 
Germany pays about $250 a year for each of 
Great Britain pays about twice 


as much. No other nation approaches those 
figures—except one. The United States 
pays an average of $1000 a year. This 


means that the man is better paid, better fed, 
better kept. The results show. In the 


| practical comparisons in China, where the 


troops of the nations came together in actual 
work, great honors came to the United States. | 
There was a time when the other nations | 
were prone to laugh at our ways and to scoff | 
at our pretensions, but that time has passed. | 
We now possess the greatest country on earth; 
we have more railroads than the rest of the | 
world; and we havethe money. As to politics 
—well, what other executive except the Czar | 
could take a ten-thousand-mile journey with- | 


out getting outside of his bailiwick? | 
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Guaranteed Accommodations for the Pan-American Exposition 








Accommodations for over 5000 people. 


Every room an outside room, well lighted 
and ventilated. 


Only one block from the main entrance to 


The Exposition Grounds 


The most beautiful and convenient location in Buffalo. Good quarters will be hard 
to get in Buffalo during the Pan-American Exposition. The crush will be greater and 
the available houses fewer than at the Chicago World’s Fair. 

You can reserve rooms NOW at a very reasonable rate in Statler’s Pan-American 
Hotel. A fee of $1.00 per person sent NOW will GUARANTEE you ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS as follows: 


Lodging, Breakfast and Evening Dinner 


Third Floor, . e e , ° ° A P ‘ 
First and Second Floors, . . e Fs 
Large Room, with Private Bath, 


$2.00 per Day per Person 
ne eee 2.50 “ «© ‘ 
- $4.00 and 5.00 ** ‘“* ‘* » 


(These rates are for two in a room, with full-sized double bed.) Noon luncheon to 
guests of the house, 50 cents per person. 

As soon as a certain number of reservations are made rates will advance. Make 
your reservation NOW; give approximate date of visit— you can change date if neces- 
sary by giving one week’s notice. 

If by any unfortunate chance you failed to come, you would only be a dollar out, 
and to hire a cab to hunt up quarters might cost you $5.00. 


Maps and Further Information if Desired. 
E. M. STATLER, Dept. E, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Under same management as Statler’s Restaurant, Ellicott Square. 














Known and Prized for its nutritive and refreshing qualities. 
A drink for a Prince at less than a cent a cup. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 
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Grand Prize, Paris, 1900 
Highest Award Possible 














Letters Copied While Writing 


No PRESS; NO WATER; NO BRUSH; NO WORK. 
ANY INK; ANY PEN; ANY PAPER. Our Pen-Carbon 
never smuts; our clip holds paper firm. Write with 
no extra pressure, and our PEN-CARBON LETTER 
BOOK produces a perfect copy. _ For letters, bills, etc. 
Can be used anywhere. If your stationer does not “iy 4 
it, write for /ree specimen of work. Address Dept 


Pen-Carbon-Manifold Co., 145- aie Centre Bt, New York 





DONOT STAMMER 
YOU CAN BE CURED 


«50 Years a Stammerer”’ 


Dr. F. B. Winston, Principal of Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., writes: “1 was a severe stamimerer 
from my youth. lam nowa free man, I have been cured 
six years by Dr. E.S. Johnston, after stammering 50 years. 

February 19, 1901, Mrs. Dr. Winston writes: “1 un- 
hesitatingly endorse him as one of the pate and best 
men we have ever known, The cures he effects seem 
more like miracles." 

Refers by porauon to Bishops C. D. Foss and C. H, 
Fowler, of o vurch, and Hon, John Wanamaker, of 
Philadelphia, ‘who have sent us pupils. 


SUMMER SESSION at ATLANTIC CITY from MAY to SEPTEMBER 
Write at once fur 67-page book to the PHILADELPHIA 

INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 1033, 1043 Spring Garden 

St. aud 517 North Eleventh St., Philadelphia. EDWIN S. 

JOHNSTON, Founder and President, who cured himself 
after r stammering 40 years. 


$19.32 
DESK isin: vit. 


quarter-sawed oak front, 
oak throughout, letter 
files, blank drawers, 
document file, pigeon 
hole boxes, extension 
slides, letter holders 
and drops. ge, 
complete, attractive 
and convenient. Desks 











FOR THIS FINE 


STAFFORD 


















niture. Catal 
$4, House Furniture. 


E.H. Stafford & Bro. Steinway Hall, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Railroad Tour 
to California 
July 8. Through Colorado and Utah, returning 
via the Canadian Pacific Railway. A thirty 
day trip for $188.50. Address Geo. W. Boyp, 
Asst. General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel 
Handsome, durable. — 
Cheaper than a wood 
. fence. Special induce- 
He ments fe church and 

’ 7 cemeteries. 
XXIXEX DY | RXXKX Catalogue free. 
x t) Xx KX (XX! KOKORO YERCE MACHINE 
.. 459 North St 


gq tas oon 


WANTED Cer, from 1878 10 


1878, inclusive. Liberal price will be paid. Address 
E. 8. ELLIS, 142 West 64th Street, N. ¥. City 
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Literary FolK 


More About Captain Kettle 


The first five of the twelve short stories in 
this volume (A Master of Fortune; by 
Cutcliffe Hyne: G. W. Dillingham Company ) 


as pilot on the Congo River, filibuster in the 
interior, refugee and beach-comber; 
comes a yarn of enforced and unsuccessful 
cable-tapping, and another of the successful 
salving of a derelict, which latter feat puts 


| the captain in command of a tramp steamer, 


the Parakeet. His adventures while com- 
manding this boat fill out two more stories, 
and his success brings him promotion to a 
new passenger boat, from which—in the 


| last story —he retires to take up the life of 





farmer, landlord and local preacher. The 
stories were written for separate publication 
in periodicals, but with an additional explan- 
atory paragraph here and there at the begin- 
ning or end of a story they would make a 
continuous narrative, much more valuable in 
book form than as individual stories. 

It is the second book of Captain Kettle 
stories, and, loosely speaking, may be said 
to be better than the first—as though Mr. 
Hyne had become more intimately acquainted 
with the bilious little skipper, and, feeling 
less need of the strained and improbable sit- 
uations in which he first portrayed him, found 
as good, and more logical, material for 
stories in the character of Kettle himself; for 
a more interesting and complex and conflict- 


ing set of attributes perhaps never combined | 


in the make-up of a human being. Small of 


SATURDAY EVENING 


Ridpath's Hist ry «. United States 


deal with the adventures of Captain Kettle | 


then | 


frame, wiry and intrepid, nasty-tempered as | 


an aged black-and-tan terrier, with a high 
sense of honor and none whatever of humor, 
with deep religious convictions which con- 
trast strangely with his motives in accepting 
shady commissions, but with a loyalty and 
devotion to his far-distant family which inva- 
riably overtop all other considerations, and 
usually explain his shadiest motives—this 
man is also a poet, whose muse works best in 
time of stress or danger. 
may be glad that Mr. 
none of his verse. 
Believing, too, that the open letter of dedi- 
cation to Captain Owen Kettle, which pre- 
ludes these stories, is a genuine document, 
and that somewhere in the world is the living 
original of this character, who, at some time, 
had retailed these yarns of himself to Mr. 
Hyne, we may justly contradict Mr. Hyne in 


Hyne has included 


| his oft-insisted contention that Captain Kettle 


| sail, 





is a strictly truthful mar. For, there is the 
yarn of The Derelict —the ’Frisco grain ship, 
with cargo in bulk, on her beam ends from 
the shifting of this cargo, with eight feet of 
water in her hold, which ship Kettle boards 
with a green crew and brings to port, snug- 
ging her down at one time to lower topsails 
with the help of three Portuguese sailors. If 
Kettle told this yarn to Mr. Hyne, he took 
culpable advantage of his probable unac- 
quaintance with square-rigged ships, and told 
some lies. For, leaving aside the fact that 
grain is shipped out of ’Frisco in two-bushel 
bags to obviate this very shifting of cargo, 
and that for the purpose of a good story grain 
in bulk was needed, we are confronted with 
the certainty that with eight feet of water in 
the hold the decks and sides would be burst 
apart from the swelling of the grain, and with 
the impossibility of four men, of any size, 
snugging a two-thousand-ton ship down to 


Believing this, we | 


lower topsails in a gale, even supposing she | 
, 


carries the patent rolling topsails mentioned 
in the first of the story. They might stow the 
skysails, the royals and the mizzentopgallant- 
sail, but would stop at the foretopgallant- 
and would need double their strength 
on the main. However, who cares for this? 
Captain Kettle is a delightful character — at 
a safe distance—even though Mr. Hyne has 
been deceived in him, and we may well envy 
Mr. Hyne the pleasure he must have derived 
in absorbing these good stories. 
—Morgan Robertson. 


ws 
The Authors of Calumet “ K”’ 


Collaboration in literature is generally con- 
sidered as too complicated and clumsy to 
stand the test of modern demands. The fea- 
sibility of this method, however, has seldom 
been more convincingly demonstrated than 
by Samuel Merwin and Henry K. Webster, 
whose first story, The Short Line War, made 
an especially strong appeal to men of affairs 
and won an immediate and substantial suc- 
cess. These young men are both under 
twenty-eight years of age, and have estab- 
lished their right to be regarded as probably 
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LAST NOTICE of the HALF-PRICE OFFER 


NEW IMPERIAL EDITION 


FOUR SUPERB ROYAL OCT‘ 0 VOLUMES. 











Sign This Coupon or Write for Particulars 





HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 5th Ave., N.Y. 

I accept your Special Offer to the PosT readers of Ridpath's 
History of the United States, and enclose 50 cents as initial pay- 
ment. Send full particulars, and, if satisfactory, will order the 
set, otherwise the 50 cents is to be returned to me. 





REVISED TO DATE 


Only 50c Required 


O American home, however obscure and 
humble, can afford to be without some 
readable, authentic and patriotic narra 

tive of the struggles and triumphs of that land 
whose name has become, in all the world, the 
Synonym of liberty. Such a work is Dr. 
Kidpath’s Popular History of the United 
States. It is a compendium of the stirring 
facts of our history 





woven into a_narrative 
so brilliant and dramatic 
as to leave an inefface- 
able impression on the 
mind of the reader. 


Reads Like a 
Romance 








‘The images rise from 

these pages like the creations of fiction. ‘Uhou- 
sands of the readers of Dr. Ridpatlh’s work have 
borne witness to its unfailing and absorbing 
interest. 


Includes the Spanish-American War 


Our Offer 


The work is superbly bound in half calf, 
type is large and clear, paper is the highest 
quality. Illustrations, colored maps and charts 
richly embellish the work. ‘lo those who 
accept this offer the set will be sent, prepaid, 
on payment of 50 cents, balance to.be paid in 
ten monthl ments of $1 each. Books can 
be returned dal comee refunded if not found 
satisfactory. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 












hose supporters. 


Can be obtained by wearing the 


3. SD © 
Chicago Waist 
Style No. 340. Price One Dollar 


Sizes 18 to 30 Waist Measure 


This Corset Waist gives the effect of straight front; 
is elegantly made and finished, and in every way 
equal to any corset waist sold at higher prices. 
materials are White, Drab or Fast Black Satteen, 
and every waist has our patented attachment for 


The 


Get it from your dealer, or if he cannot supply you 
send One Dollar to us, stating size and color desired. 


Gage-Downs Co., 265 Fifth Ave., Chicago 











We Sell, Rent, Repair and Exchange 


Typewriters 


We sell Tabulating Attachments. 

We sell Typewriter Supplies. 

We sell Typewriter Furniture. 

We furnish Stenographers and Operators. 


Can We Serve You? 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS @ BENEDICT, 
Main Office, 327 Broadway, New York, 
With Branch Offices in Every Large City. 














I PRINT Card Press $5 
My Own Money savers maker. 
T sett’ . 
—- rules sent. "Write for 
cat ° »type, 
Sl nal 
THE PRESS ©O. 
Newspaper “ weriden, Conn. 


Young Men Wanted 
to Learn Telegraphy ,....,2"* 


MOUSE SCHOOL OF TEL., Shelbyville, Ky., or Oshkosh, Wis. 


raduates placed 


Kallroad ‘with Hallronds 
Connected with roads. 


Write for =i 





Do You Write Ads? 


We Save You Money, Time, Work, Worry 


Write us to-day for invaluable information — free. 


Harper Syndicate, Columbus, Ohio 





If you will send names 


* PAPER FREE of 6 boy friends over 12 years of 


BOY age we will send you The Star for three months 
free. in 3 boys’ paper published. Address, with stamp, 


THE STAR, Department 28, OAK PARK, ILLS. 





sample pair to 


HYGIENICALLY ANS ECONOMICALLY Bewry Amy! sonal « 


crime ok sense 

GuYoT USPENDERS. They cost eaeren bo | are worth a 
If your dealer attempts to palm off any imitations, send 6# cts. for 
OSTHEIMER BUOS., 621 Broadway, N.Y. City 


nine 
fortune. 























ECONOMY 


and ease of preparation go together 
to make frozen desserts the favorites 
in households that make use of a 


Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


ICE CREAM FREEZER 


























‘* PROZEN 
DAINTIES"’ 


FREE 


A handsome book 
that gives choice 
recipes for ice creams 
and ices, also direc- 
tions for making 
moulding and keeping 
ice cream, and general 
instructions as to 
care and use of 
Freezer. 











The 
White Mountain 
Freezer Co. 
Dept. D, 
Nashua, 
N. HH. 








Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS last longer and 
wring more evenly and drier than 
any other brand. They save the 
clothes and buttons. 


Our name warrints the life of every roll, and 
every wringer has the Horseshoe Guarantee 
attached. ‘the Patent Improved Guide Board 
does away with hand spreading. 

Mirth-provoking novelty," lt's All in the Rub- 
ber,"’ free on postal request. Address Dept. 32, 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers St., N.Y. 





Frozen desserts made in the 
Lightning 
Freezer 


are smooth as veivet— not 


lumpy. Little labor—it 
runs so easy. 


“ Freezers and Freezing,” booklet 
with recipes by Mrs. Rorer, for your 
address on postal. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 


CRACKS IN FLOORS 


ors peri htl waclean ai and unsanitary. 
PIN'S WOO K AND 


CREVICE rien | is ry pee & perfect 
remedy. A Paste, easily ap- 
plied, elastic, adhesive, 
and non-shrinkable, Dirt 
and moth proof. Cost 
about ‘4c. per sq. ft. 
5ibs. will treat an aver- 
age room. Price 20c, 
per lb. State the kind 
and condition of wood 
when ordering, and full 
instructions will 

given. Is also the best filler for open-grained woods, 
GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Twelfth Avenue, Newark, New York 

(INCLOSE STAMP FOR BOOKLET) 


100 VISITING 35¢ 


CARDS ini 


Latest and correct —— and sizes. Order filled day received 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the 
price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! Agents wanted. 
Also business an oer samples WED. 









a rofessional «4 
DING ANNOUNCEMENTS. BS. Ete. send 2c. 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTO. & ENG. CO., DEPT. B 2, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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THE 


the best matched ‘‘team’’ now pulling 
together in the literary harness. On the 
other hand, each has done independent work 
of high merit, and this compels the conclu- 
sion that neither is dependent upon the other 
for constructive talent or the capacity to 
clothe his plots and present his characters in 
attractive form. 

The earnestness with which these young 
men enter into their work is well evidenced 
by the manner in which they prepared them- 
selves to write their latest novel, Calumet 
““K,’’ which begins this week in the pages of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


SATURDAY EVENING 


Through their extensive acquaintance with | 


business men doing things on a large scale 
and fighting the commercial battle of the 
West, they became acquainted with an inci- 
dent of industrial warfare which suggested 
the plot of a stirring novel of modern busi- 
ness life. The main movement of the story 
centres in the building of an elevator and 
the events connected with this enterprise. 
Though ample data, of a theoretical and 
second-hand nature, was placed in the hands 
of these young writers, they determined to 
know, through actual experience and _ per- 
sonal observation, the groundwork of the 
of their story. Learning that a 
large grain elevator was to be constructed at 
Ludington, Michigan, they applied to the 
contractor for positions on the work. Mr. 
Merwin was employed as a lumber checker 
and Mr. Webster was assigned to the duties 
of timekeeper. If the ‘‘boss’’ labored 
under the idea that the two ‘‘ young college 
chaps’’ would be unable to ‘‘ hold down”’ 


their jobs he discovered his mistake before | 
never 


the first fortnight was passed. He 


knew, however, the determination that was | 


required to pull them through the crucial test 
of the initial week. Village boarding-house 


| fare of fried eggs and apple pie served three 


times a day was also a radical departure from 
the diet to which the young authors had been 
accustomed. 

The timekeeper was obliged to rise at five 
o’clock, eat his breakfast, and be at the 
scene of his day’s labor in time to blow the 
6:45 whistle and hand out the “‘ checks ”’ to 
the men before the work began in earnest at 
seven o’clock. While his collaborator could 
catch a few additional moments of sleep in 
the morning, his duties were enough heavier 
to make up for this privilege. 

None of their associates knew that they 


were working alongside of two successful | 


authors, or suspected the real motive which 
held the young men to their task. It is 


interesting to speculate upon what would | 


have been the attitude of the ‘‘ boss’’ had he 
known that his timekeeper was a Hamilton 
and had served as 


| professor of rhetoric in Union College, and 
| that his lumber checker had been assistant 


editor in a book-publishing house. 
Though willing to work hard for true local 


| color, these writers took good precautions not 


| to overdo the matter of realism. 





They took 
no notes and allowed their materials to be 
collected by assimilation instead of by force. 
Then they waited several months before 
beginning to work out their story. 

The Short Line War was written in the fall 
of 1898, on the theory that the business public 
would be interested in a story of modern 
business life. They took the manuscript 
personally to New York and it was imme- 
diately accepted. Mr. Merwin remained in 
the city for a time as one of the editors for a 
publishing house, and Mr. Webster returned 
to Chicago and wrote The Banker and the 
Bear. Mr. Merwin has written a romance, 
The Road to Frontenac, a story of New 
France and the Iroquois, which will soon be 
issued in book form. Unlike Mr. Webster, 
he often finds relaxation in the writing of 
short stories for juveniles and adults. Both 
young men are of musical bent, and have 
together done the book and music for several 
comic operas. 

es 


A Man Who Never was Interviewed 


When Sir John Tenniel retired from the 
staff of Punch a rumor went forth which 
really whetted the appetite. It was said that 
he was preparing a book of reminiscences. 
Sir John’s comment on this is simple enough. 
‘‘T am not preparing my reminiscences,’’ he 


says, ‘‘ nor have I the slightest intention of 
doing so.’’ i 
It is too bad. A man cannot be connected 


with Punch for half a century without know- 
ing every one worth knowing. And Sir John 
‘has never wasted any of his material. For he 
is almost the only man of prominence in the 
United Kingdom who has dared to say that he 
has never been authoritatively interviewed. 


assistant | 
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The Detroit Jewel 


Gas Range burns eight times 


as much air 


as gas. ‘I 


1e air gues 


through the mixers and forms an im 


portant part of the fuel. 


nary 


blue flame. 


It turns the ordi 


yellow gas flame into an intensely bot 
In no other stove is this feature 


brought to such scientific perfection as in the 


Detroit Jewel 


Gas Range 


No other stove gives the same cooking service at 


so small a cost. 


This range is the nearest ap- 


proach to perfection attained in gas range making 
You can get it from your dealer or gas company. If 


they try to sell you something else, 


accept no substitute. 
* Cooking by Gas," 


insist and 


containing about 200 recipes 


by such well-known experts as Marion Har- 
land, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Arm- 
strong, Miss Clarke, Miss Colling. © 


Free. 


DAY EVENING Post. 


Mention THE SATUR- 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
Detroit and Chicago 











“COLT” 


CARBIDE FEED 


Acetylene Generators 


are endorsed by the 
U.S. Government, by 
the State of Pennsyi- 
vania, and by all 
other disinterested 
authorities. 

‘They embody the 
latest and most ap- 
proved principles of 
construction, and are 
guaranteed by the 
largest concern en- 
gaged in the business 
to be of perfect work- 
manship. 

Made from the best 
material by expert 
mechanics. 


Economical and Safe 
Easy of Operation 


























146 Franklin Street, Boston 
189 La Salle Street, Chieago 
421 Chestaat Street, Phila. 


Dept. G 
21 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK 




















This Refrigerator,58.95 


buys this solid oak Re- 
$8.95 frigerator; measures 50 
in. high, 24 in. long, 18 in. deep; 
retails for $16.00. $7.05 save 

in buying of the maker. 


We pay freight to the Missis- 
sippi River — points west 
on an equal basis. 


above; tells about everything to eat, 
use and wear, and contains 480 pages; 
size 104% x14 inches. Each book costs 
us $1.25 per copy to print and mail. 
Send 10 cents for a copy and you de- 
duet these 10 cents from your first order 
of $1.00. Address this way : 


Julius Hines & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


1S FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 


Water Heater 
Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water instantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 

it, or send for free catalogue. 
W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Ill. 





$8.95, Freight Paid. 











Our General Catalogue No, 99 con- | 
tains thousands of bargains like the | 


Dept. 438 | 





The 
Luxurious 
Every-Day 
Train to 
California 


The Overland Limited leaves 
Chicago 6.30 P.M. via Chicago & 
North-Western, Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 


Dining cars a la carte. Buffet 
Library Cars with barber. Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars without 


change. The best of everything. 
Send for booklet ‘‘ California Illus- 
trated.’’ 
New 435 Vine Street, Cincinnati 
507 Smithfield St., Pittsbur; 
234 Superior St., Clevelan 
17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
2 King 5St., E., Toronto, Ont. 


461 Broadway, York 


601 Ches’t St., 


Philadelphia 
368 Washington St., Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


301 Main Street, 
212 Clark Street, 









Send ten cents to-day for three 
months’ trial subscription to 


THE 
AMERICAN BOY 


$2 to 40 page (beautifully illus- 
trated) practical magazine for 
Boys. Se grime ny reergen 
Successful Boys, What Boys are 
doing, Talkson Business for Boys, 
ys a$ money-makers and 
money-savers, The boy in the 
office, store, factory, home, 
church and school, Games and 
Sport, The Boy's Library, 
Boy Journalist, Printer, 





or — (stamps, coins, curios, et aaun, Edit 
Photographer, Mechanic, Setleni OUrator and Debater, Turning 
Points ina Boy's Life, American History by — s in 
the Animal Kingdom, Science, Travel. Represents of 
the American Boy, thetbiggest and best aastantion fab sp 2 in 
America, teachin, g good 
morals. Interesting, instructive, ome a elevating, Seesiebaes best 
the thing for your boy. 90,000 subseribers in lie first year. 
$1.00 a year. 

SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 208 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 




















Send for 
descriptive 
literature 
and 

testi- 
monials 
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THE FINLEY LAWN: ‘RAKE Cco., Dept. C, JOLIET, ILL., U.S. A. 


IMPROVED 


There have been some improvements made in the Fin 
Rotary Lawn Rake for 1901. The castor wheel is one, 
utting the ‘handle bars on top is another, 
hese two changes make it “ push easier 
than ever" —and i was always easy to 
push, The orders for this splendid inven- 
tion are coming from all of the world 
in daily increasing num No lawn is 
complete without it. It not only rakes the 
grass, but revives it, leaving it looking 


Like a Green Velvet Carpet 
Two sizes: 14 inch $10.00, 20 inch $12.00. 
oliet, securely crated. Two 


F. O. B. 
culors, vermillion or dark green. 

















CYCLING 


The most glorious 
of all outdoor pas- 
times has been 
made doubly en 

joyable by the in- 
troduction of the 


RAMBLER 
CHAINLESS 


$60 


The smooth action 
of the perfectly cut 
bevel-gears has 
earned the un- 
stinted praise of 
cyclists. 


Chain Ramblers 
$50 $40 $35 
Catalog free 
Rambler Sales Dept. 






















*'| Chicago New York 
j 








A handy, get-at-able, ready reference. Can be used 
to advantage in any business; simplifies complicated 
systems; great results from little labor. 

Send for complete catalogue No. 27 P, explaining 
the subject of Card Indexing and showing how it 

can be applied to your business 
e = make Filing Cabinets of all descriptions. 
WMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 
lial and Main Offices: Rochester, New York 
PRINCIPAL BRANCHES 
New York ; 360 Broadway. Chicago : 138 Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco: 29 New Montgomery St. 
Philadelphia Office: 907 Arch St. 











UP HILL, DOWN HILL 


ON THE LEVEL 
The Morrow Coaster Brake 


Guarantees You Absolute Comfort 
and Pleasure in Cycling 

Fits any wheel. Your wheel always under con- 
trol. Security on hills. A luxury on the level. 

You Ride Fifty Miles, but 

Pedal only Thirty-five Miles 
100,000 satisfied riders fost year. Sold by all 
cycle dealers. Booklet free. 


ECLIPSE MFG. CO., 2d Ave., Elmira, N.Y. 


The BAY STATE FRANKLIN 


An Elegant Russia Iron Open 

Stove or Portable Fireplace 
Light, and Easily Moved! 

Suitable for Any Room! 
Invaluable for Sick-Chambers ! 

Especially desirable for the 

cool mornings and evenings 
& of this season of the year, as 
well as. in the wiuter months. 
Fine for country and seashore houses. Can be fitted 
for wood, coal or gas. Send for circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 
Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 














Learn to write “Ads.” 


Our employed graduates are —— ‘ood salaries. 
More than they ever c ‘cher 
Taught hopegeen J by mail. Ad. wehion is not 
genius, but an easily acquired business. 
Literature on Page-Davis Advertising School 
request. Suite 18, 167 Adams St., Chieage 





Are You Deat P 


We have 25 kinds of Instrumen 
Sent on qgerevel. Write hy citalogucn 
WA, V. WILMAS & 134 South 11th Street, 





THE 


Calumet ‘‘K’’ 


(Continued from Page ?) 


** Light, ain’t it,’’ said Peterson, taking it 


| in his hand. 


** You bet it’s light. 
reached for it, and drew it back and forth 
over the palm of his hand —‘“‘ that’s the only 
stropping I ever give it.’’ 

** Don’t you have to hone it?’’ 

‘* No, sir; it’s never been touched to stone 
or leather. You just get up and try it once. 


SATURDAY EVENING 


| 
| 


And look here’’ —he | 


Those whiskers of yours won’t look any the | 


worse for a chopping.’’ 


Peterson laughed and lathered his face, 


while Bannon put an edge on the razor, test- 
ing it with a hair. j 
‘*Say, that’s about the best yet,’’ said 


Peterson after the first stroke. 
‘You’re right it is.’’ 
Bannon looked on for a few minutes, then 


he took a railroad ‘‘ Pathfinder’’ from his 
grip and rapidly turned the pages. Peterson 
saw it in the mirror, and asked, between 
strokes: 


‘* What are you going to do?’’ 

* Looking up trains.’’ 

While Peterson was splashing in the wash- 
bow!, Bannon took his turn at the mirror. 

‘How’s the Duluth job getting on?” 
asked Peterson, when Bannon had finished 


| and was wiping his razor. 


‘All right—’most done. Just a_ little 
millwright work left, and some cleaning up.’’ 

** There ain’t any marine leg on the house, 
is there?’’ 

ice Se 

‘* How big a house is it?’’ 

** Eight hundred thousand bushels.’’ 

‘*That so? Ain’t half as big as this one, 
is it?”’ 


‘Guess not. Built for the same people, 


| though— Page & Company.’’ 


| about it. 





reply. 


‘They must be going in pretty heavy.’’ 
‘They are. There’s a good deal of talk 
Some of the boys up at the Office 
say there’s going to be fun with December 
wheat before they get through with it. It’s 
been going up pretty steadily since the end 
of September — it was seventy-four and three- 
eighths Saturday in Minneapolis. It ain’t 
got up quite so high down here yet, but the 
boys say there’s going to be a lot of money in 
it for somebody.”’ 

“Be a kind of a good thing to get in on, 
eh?’’ said Peterson cautiously. 

‘* Maybe, for those that like to put money 
in wheat. I’ve got no money for that sort of 
thing myself.’’ 

*“Yes, of course, 


” 


was Peterson’s quick 


‘*A fellow doesn’t want to run them 
kind o’ chances. I don’t believe in it 
myself.’’ 








‘* The fact’s this—and this is just between | 


you and me, mind you; I don’t know any- 
thing about it, it’s only what I think —some- 
body’s buying a lot of December wheat, 
or the price wouldn’t keep going up. And 


| I’ve got a notion that, whoever he is, it’s 
| Page & Company that’s selling it to him. 


That's just putting two and two together, you 
see. It’s the real grain that the Pages 
handle, and if they sell to a man it means 


| that they’re going to make a mighty good try 


at unloading it on him and making him pay 
for it. That’s all I know about it. I see the 


| Pages selling—or what looks mighty like it 
| —and I see them beginning to look around 
| and talk on the quiet about crowding things 


| deliver it in the cars? 





a little on their new houses, and it just 
strikes me that there’s likely to be a devil of 
a lot of wheat coming into Chicago before 
the year runs out, and if that’s so, why, 
there’s got to be a place to put it in when it 
gets here.”’ 

*“Do they have to have an elevator to put 
it in?’’ asked Peterson. ‘‘Can’t they 
I don’t know much 
about that side of the business.’’ 

**T should say not. The Board of Trade 
won’t recognize grain as delivered until it’s 
been inspected and stored in a registered 
house.’’ 


‘“When would the house have to be 
ready?’’ 
“Well, if I’m right, if they’re going to 


put December wheat in this house, they’ll 
have to have it in before the last day of 
December.’’ 

‘We couldn’t do that,’’ said Peterson, 
the cribbing was here.’’ 

Bannon, who had stretched out on the bed, 
swung his feet around and sat up. The sit- 
uation was not easy, but he had been sent to 
Calumet to get the work done in time, and he 
meant to do it. 

‘“Now, about this cribbing, Pete,’’ he 
said; ‘‘we’ve got to’ have it before we can 
touch the annex?’”’ 


“e if 











POST 


World’s 
Standard 


among timepieces is the 


ELGIN WATCH 


because of its accuracy, durability and perfection. Over eight million 
Elgin watches have been made in the past third of a century—a greater 
number than any other factory has put out in the same period of time. Made 
in all sizes and cased to suit. Sold by Jewelers Everywhere. 


An Elgin Watch always has the word * Elgin” 
engraved on the works — fully guaranteed. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Send for free booklet— 
** The Ways of a Watch.” 


ELGIN, ILL. 


























Exercise for Women 


often does more harm than good because of a 
rigid corset. Ferris’ Athletic Corset Waist, 
No. 261, meets every need of every woman 
who plays golf or tennis, rides a wheel, 
rows a boat, orclimbs a mountain. Joined 
at the sides with elastic bands, it yields 
to every motion of the wearer. Shoulder 
straps keepthe figure erect, support 
the bust, and promote healthful respi- 
ration. Made of summer net for com- 
fort sake. Ask the dealer for 





Athletic 
Corset Waist No.261 


Ferris Good Sense Waists are made in all 
sizes and shapes to suit all ages. Sold by 
all leading retailers. Ji/ustrated catalogue 
Sree. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 

341 Broadway, New York 

















KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS | 


Is the very thing to beautify the front awn; can be 
grown anywhere in the U.S, or Canada. Our product 
is carefully selected from the famous Blue Grass farms 
of Central Kentucky; contains no mixture of inferior 
lawn seeds and all chaff is separated. Guaranteed to 
germinate. ‘Trial package that sows 1500 square feet, 
will be sent prepaid anywhere in the U.S. or Canada | 
on receipt of 35c.; 50c. package sows 2500 sq. ft.; 81 | 
package sows 6000 sq. ft. 


Kentucky Blue Grass Co., Dept. W, Lexington, Ky. 

















DEARBORN | 
TYPEWRITER 
CABINET 

Sold on Approval 
Charges Presa, $24 
Gives protection to the ma- 
chine (any make). Gives 
ease and comfort to the 
operator. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


DEARBORN DESK CO. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Every Boy His Own Toy Maker 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, Steam 
Engines, Photo Cameras, Windmills, 
Microscopes, Electric Telegraphs, Tele- 
hones, Magic Lanterns, A:olian Harps, 
joats, from a rowboat to a schooner; 





How to Obtain a Center Piece 
Six Large and Two Small Doilies, FREE 


We will send to every lady reg te | this 
advertisement, one center piece, six large doilies 
and two small doilies, all different danlgun and 
finely hed ther on pure linen all ready to be 
work here are 216 square inches of linen 
stamped in the latest designs and you get it 
FREE if you send 10c. for a trial subscription 

















Tor te Maga ner a Maas Wisegg Sc to Boyce’s Monthly, the most interesting family 
oO ous . 0" anc ° op 
Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing Tackle, paper published, finely illustrated in colors. 


the reading matter is up to date, copyrighted, 
and by the famous authors of our day. A dress 


Boyce’s Monthly, Dept. 13, Caicago, Ill. 


TAUGHT By 
ewspa| Sketchin; pea <5 t 
Prepares uckiy. oe Pa: ing Work Poeant Instruction and 
lance. A eee. Easy term: 


Rabbit and Bird Traps, and many others. + 
All is made so plain that a Bs can © 
easily make them. 200 handsome Yilus- 
trations. This great book, by mail, 10 cents; three for 25 cents. 


Cc. E. E. DE PUY, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


sol ioe 
t= Lathes 


Serew Cutting 
For eel Accurate Work 
Send for Catalogue B. 
SENECA FALLS MPG. CO. gk 
348 rgest and 


Water Street ost Practica N@ 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., U. S. A. Witte tor BA TORAL scttoo Or inktiwrkitiNG, 


MODERN ILLUSTRATING 1 > STAMMER 


taught in practical manner by illustrators who are 
working for the best publications. Critieisms by mail ering.” Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with full 
pen regarding treatment, for 6c. in stamps, to cover postage. 


For full particulars address 
N.Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 1512 Broadway, New York | The Lewis School for Stammerers, 110 Adelalde St., Detroit, Mick. 





































Write for one mat new rte 























PARTS OFA 
BICYCLE 


Each part has its own distinct 

4 and peculiar mission to fulfil; 

i design, construction and finish 

are also of paramount importance. 

This conception has always been 
dominant in the manufacture of 


Iver Johnson 
BICYCLES 


each part of every wheel harmo- 
nizing into one perfect symphony. 
Made in the same factory under 
the same management as the 
well-known Iver Johnson 
Revolvers and Guns. 


NOT IN THE TRUST 


and under market in price. 
Special Roadsters, o45 


Model 68, Men’s High Grade, $85 F 
Model 69, Ladies’ High a i 
Cushion Frame, 850 

Coast Brake, if desired, $5 extra Ff 


If no local dealer sells our F 
wheels, we will send same to any 
part of the United States, cash ff 
with order. Send a postal card 
Jor our 1gor catalogues. 











AN HOUR OF CYCLING 


on the country road, where air 
is pure, is worth a barrel of tonic. 
TRY IT, on a light running 


CLEVELAND | 
BICYCLE, $75 to $40 


Catalog free 
CLEVELAND SALES DEPARTMENT 


») Westfield, Mass. and Chicago 
To persons selling largest number BASE 
280 0 BALL CALENDAKS before dane 20, 1901. 
ems Calendar in ooo colors, containing Bill 
e's picture. Every one buy- 
In Commissions 


 mty Calendar gets circular descri- 
Price, 80, postpaid. §, 8, Church, 807 Sansome St., San Francisco 

















bing howcommissiens will be paid. 





| that we run over that date. 
| ting out of that, 


| make every day count right from the start if 


| the sky is going to hand you down a present 


| getting out on the job and doing a laborer's 


THE SATURDAY 





“*T guess that’s about it,’’ Peterson replied. 

‘* I’ve been figuring a little on this bill. I 
take it that there’s something over two mil- 
lion feet altogether. Is that right?’’ 

‘‘It’s something like that. Couldn’t say 
exactly. Max takes care of the lumber.’’ 

‘*You ought to know a little more about 
this yourself, Pete. You’re the man that’s 
building the house.’’ 

‘*T guess I’ve been pushing it along as 
well as any one could,’’ said Peterson. 

** That’s all right. I ain’t hitting at you. 
I’m talking business, that’s all. If Vogel’s 
right, this cribbing ought to have been here 
fourteen days ago.’’ Peterson nodded. 

** Just two weeks of lost time. How’ve you 
been planning to make that up?’’ 

‘‘ Why —why—I reckon I can put things | 
together soon’s I get the cribbing.” 

“Look here, Pete. The Office has con 
tracted to get this house done by a certain 
date. They’ve got to pay $750 for every day 
There’s no get- 
cribbing or no cribbing. 
When they’re seeing ten or twenty thousand 
dollars slipping out of their hands, do you 
think they’re going to thank you for telling 
’em that the G. & M. Railroad couldn’t get 
cars? They don’t care what’s the matter— 
all they want of you is to do the work on time.’’ 








‘* Now, look here, Charlie pe 
‘““Hold on, Pete. Don’t get mad. It’s 
| facts, that’s all. Here’s these two weeks 
gone. You see that, all right enough. Now, 


the way this work’s laid out, a man’s got to 


he wants to land on his feet when the house 
is done. Maybe you think somebody up in 


of two weeks so the lost time won’t count.’’ 
‘*Well,’’ said Peterson, ‘“‘ what are you 

getting at? Perhaps you think it’s easy.’’ 
‘No, I don’t. But I'll tell you what to 

do. In the first place, you want to quit this 


work. The Office is paying out good money 
to the men that should do that. If you put 
in half a day swinging a sledge out there on 
the spouting-house, how’re you going to know 
that the lumber bills tally, and the carpenters 
ain’t making mistakes? Hereto-day you had 
a dozen men throwing away their time mov- | 
ing a lot of timber that ought to have been | 
put in the right place when it first came in.’’ 

Peterson was silent. © 

‘* Now, to-morrow, Pete, as soon as you’ve 
got the work moving along, you’d better go 
over to the electric light company and see 
about having the whole ground wired for arc 
lamps, so we can be ready to put ona night 
shift the minute the cribbing comes in. They 
ought to have it ready in two days.’’ 

Bannon sat for a moment, then he arose 
and looked at his watch. 

‘*T’m going to leave you, Pete,’’ he said as 
he put on his collar. 

‘“ Where’re you going?’’ 

‘‘T’ve got to get up to the city to make the 
ten o’clock train. I’m going up to Ledyard to 
get thecribbing. Be back ina couple of days.” 

He threw his shaving kit into his grip, put 
on his overcoat, said good-night, and went | 
out. 





(TO BE CONTINUED) | 
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POST 











are famous for 


Absence of Complicated Parts 


Beauty of Design 
Perfect Construction 
Modern Improvements 


Ease of Manipulation 
Satisfactory Results 





PERFECTION 
AND SIMPLICITY 








COMBINED 








Write for 1901 Catalogue. 


159 South Street, Rochester, N.Y. 











Prices in our new Catalogue 
are about 33% to 50 per cent. 
less than last year, made pos- 
sible by the increased facilities of the Rochester 
Optical and Camera Co., who are the largest 
manufacturers of plate cameras in the world. 
It describes 50 Styles, $2.50 to $225.00 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL & CAMERA CO. 

















Keep up with the Times 
Do not buy a rifle wag mu have ex- 
amined into the merits of the SAVAGE, 
which is the Twentieth Century Arm, 
Absolutely Safe Strongest Shooter 
Only hammerless repeating rifle in the § 
world. Constructed to shoot 


Six Different Cartridges 


in one rifle. Adapted for Grizsly Bears 
and Rabbits, We guarantee every 


303 and 30-30 calibers. 
Write for our handsome new 
Catalogue “R.” 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 
Utica, New York, U.S. A. 
BAKER & HAMILTON 
San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal., 
Pacific Coast Agents. 
Awarded Grand Gold Medal at Paris, 
Beating All Competitors. 





RESULT OF A SINGLE SHOT FROM A .303 SAVAGE EXPANDING BULLET 








and 5 








“Just Married’”-GOERZ LENSES 
and EASTMAN HODAKS 


We are now ready to supply our Double-Anastigmat Lenses 
fitted to the Nos. 2 and 3 Folding Pocket Kodak and the Nos. 3, 4 


Folding Cartridge Kodak. 


No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak with Goerz Double Anastigmat and 
New Automatic TIB Shutter, complete, $61.50. 

If you have a Kodak we will fit a Lens for $14.00 less. 

This Lens and Shutter may be detached for use on other cameras. 
For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer, or to the 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Square, New York 


A PLEASURE LAUNCH 





Must have Speed, Must be Safe, Must have Reliable Power, she 


must be ‘built upon lines of grace and beauty. 


The **RECREATION” covers these requirements 





It’s all right all the time, no fixing and figuring on “her going.” 
Minimum weight, maximum power, economy of maintenance. 


Write for Catalog “J.” 


Western Gas Engine Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 























CAREF 





ARE WORN BY 


UL DRESSERS 





All are 





Guarani 


They’re handsome, durable, sensible, and as comfortable and effective after long wear as when new. 
The Chester at 50 cents is the best at any price, though we have cheaper models for a quarter. 


CHESTER SUSPENDER COMPANY 


8 Decatur 


Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. Branch Factory, Brockville, Ont. 








They 
Stretch 
Only 
When 
You Do, 
And 

Do Not 
Lose 
Their 
Stretch 
As 
Others 
Do 

















NEVER SLIPS or 
TEARS 















GEORGE FROST CO,, Makers, Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
















NO STITCHING IN 
THE ELASTIC 
















pair, by mail, 25c, 


~ Catalogue free. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 
No more DARNING at the KNEES 


HOSE 








LOOK Gr'svsar 10or, 2 





THE BUTTON ®© ¢ 


THAT REVOLUTIONIZED 
SUPPORTER 


CUSHION 
BUTTON — 


SUPPORTER 








24 


At Home, 


by the light of an ordinary 
lamp, by gaslight, or by day- 
light, print-making is easy 


With VELOX 


paper. Requires no dark 
room and renders exquisite- 
ly soft, platinum-like effects. 


NEPERA CHEMICAL Co. 
Division of the General Aristo Co. 


Nepera 
Park, 
N.Y. 


For sale by 
all dealers. 











50 Miles for 10 Cents 






Is the Does not Get out 
maximum eee of Repair ; 
cost of Has no 
operating “Tricks” 





Te MITCHELL 
Motor Bicycle 


makes an average of 35 miles an hour over most any sort of 
road without effort and with 


PERFECT SAFETY 


The Mitchell is a Bicycle Automobile built for one ; is always 
under perfect control; as simple in operating as an ordinary 


wheel. It is built for wear and tear and not for a toy. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. Information sent 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


WISCONSIN WHEEL WORKS, Dept. E, Racine, Wis. 











Photographers Everywhere 


Recognize that it is the quality of the sensitive 
coating, whether on glass or film, that determines 
the results, and the fact that leading professional 
Photographers throughout the United States and 
abroad prefer and endorse 





Proves that the Hammer Plate is coated with an 
emulsion of superior quality. 

‘The Hammer Plate is absolutely reliable, clear 
and crisp, yet retaining all details of good latitude 
and uniform speed. 

SENT FREE— Hammer's little book, “A Short Talk on 


Negative Making." It contains helpful hints on develop- 
ing; also formulas and useful tables. Invaluable to those 


interested in the fascinating art of photography. Address 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO. 


3500 Ohio Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
The Hammer "SPECIAL" is the fastest plate made. 




















Take Shakespeare's Baits with you and 
catch fish, and lots of them; almost a 


Sure Thing for Bass 


In the vicinity of Kalamazoo they 

have revolutionized fishing; 
even live bait is no longer 

used for bass and other 








How to Catch Bass, 
and Fine Points of a Reel 
are two interesting booklets about fish- 
ing. Circular 4 tells about baits. Your 
request with 2c. stamp secures all three. 
All dealers have these baits, or send direct. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, JR. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Maker of Fine Reels and Baits that Catch Fish 














THE 


| Carnegic’s Thirty Young Partners 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


telegraphers to make his mark. To-day, at 
thirty-eight, he is a partner in the concern 
and one of its most important members. 
| When he was*a young fellow of eighteen 
it chanced that the operator who had the 
key in the office of Thomas M. Carnegie, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s brother, fell sick. 
Young Lindsay, who had his application on 


file, was put in as a stop-gap to fill the | 


vacancy. But he determined to go further, 
and set to work at shorthand. 

Before the regular operator came back 
young Lindsay had made such good progress 
with his shorthand that he ventured to apply 
for the position of secretary to Mr. T. M. 
Carnegie, which became vacant about that 
time. His assurance, as much as anything 
else, got him the job and he set briskly to 
work. He remained in Mr. T. M. Carnegie’s 
office as long as the latter was in the busi- 
ness, and then was put directly under the 
supervision of the President. At that time 
the business of selling rails was handled, not 
by a sales agent, but by the President of the 
company, and Lindsay was turned loose on 
the railroad men as a rail salesman. 
day he brought into the office the largest 


order for rails ever placed in the world, and | 


as a result of this he gained his partnership. 


Winning by a ae oe. ne « who . 
chief of the Bureau o 
a Mastery Credits of the company, 


| of Credits was a telegrapher in the 
Eastern Division of the 
| Pennsylvania Railroad. He next took a 
| position with a mercantile agency and was 
| put in charge of the Atlanta office of the con- 
| cern. His work there was so admirable that 
| he was called to New York to fill an impor- 
| tant position, and was afterward transferred 
| to Pittsburg as Manager of 

Pennsylvania District. 

The iron business at that time suffered 
severely through bad debts. Mr. Case sug- 
gested a credit system. 

The suggestion appealed very strongly to 
| the management and Mr. Case was given an 
opportunity to demonstrate what he could do. 
Inside of a year he cut down the losses from 
bad debts over fifty per cent. As a reward 
Mr. Case was formally admitted to the com- 
pany. 

The dean of ‘‘ The Thirty’’ is Mr. James 
Scott, who has the distinction of being the 
only man in the concern. who cannot be 
classed as young. He is fifty years old. He 
is jocularly referred to as one of the 
‘‘ acquired properties.’’ He has a national 
reputation as one of the leading furnace men 
of America—that is, he is a man who can do 
| more with a set of blast furnaces than can 
| almost any one else. He is the General 

Superintendent of the Lucy Furnaces, one of 

the most important plants of the company. 


the Western 


Captain L. T. Brown, the 
only military man among 
the Thirty, also won his 
partnership because of 
his remarkable capacity 
as a practical operator. He was formerly 
employed as Superintendent at the Moorhead 
Mills, where his reputation was made. The 
Carnegie Company made him a handsome 
offer and placed him in charge of the Union 
Mills. To the amazement of Mr. Carnegie, 
Mr. Schwab and the others, Mr. Brown, 
without increasing the plant by so much as a 
smoke-stack, trebled the production of these 
mills, a feat without a parallel. He was 
admitted to partnership in ’92. 

Among the other partners who belong to 
the operating staff and who won their spurs 
are Mr. E. F. Wood, Assistant to the General 
Superintendent of the Homestead Works, 
and who ranks as the finest metallurgist in 
the country; Mr. James Hunter, the Superin- 
tendent of the Lower Union Mills, who was 
admitted to partnership five yeats ago; Mr. 
A. E. Hunt, who is the Superintendent of the 
armor-plate mills at Homestead, a position 
in which he succeeded Mr. Corey, now Presi- 
dent of the company; and Mr. A. C. Dinkey, 
General Superintendent of the Homestead 


| The Amazing 
Feat of a 
Military Man 


out for himself. 
the ranks. 

So with the other members of “ The Thirty.” 
None of them had either money or influence 
to help them along. They made their own 
way by hard work, by loyalty to their 
employers, and by using to the best advan- 
tage the brains that God gave them. Their 
example is one to inspire every young 
American. 


These men all came up from 





One | 


Works, who left the farm at fifteen and struck | 


SATURDAY EVENING 








POST 








YOU HAVE A PERFECT MEANS OF RECREATION 
AND EXERCISE IF YOU OWN A 





CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT 


Bevel-Gear 


The enclosed driving parts are beyond 
the reach of grit ae enh, insuring uni- 
formity of action and ease of running 
at all times. Cleanliness and constant 
readiness for use are important advan- 
tages of the construction, 


$75 
Columbia Chain Wheels $50 


For $5 additional we supply the Columbia 
Hiub or Vire Coaster Brake with either 
our Chainless or Chain Models. 


Catalog of dealers or by mail from us. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











perfect comfort. 


in a single season. 
can neither work loose nor get out of order. 


and we will refund your money. 





Riding is a Pleasure = 


You have never fully enjoyed until you have tised 


The Berkey 
Spring Post 


It increases the pleasure as well as the comfort of bicycling 
by absolutely preventing all jar and vibration when riding. 
You can ride over rough roads or badly paved streets with 
It is highly recommended by physicians as 
completely overcoming the objections often raised to cycling. 
In wear and tear on your wheel, it pays for itself many times 
Being constructed with ball bearings, it 
It practically 
converts your bicycle into one having the advantages of a Cushion Frame Bicycle, at a small cost. 
Made to fit any bicycle, old or new, and of varying tensions to suit «ll weights of riders. 


Your Money Returned If Not Satisfied 


If your dealer does not have the Berkey Spring Post, send us his name «nd $2.00, giving also diameter 
of seat post now on your wheel, how fastened in frame, and your weight, and we will send you one, ex- 
press prepaid. Try it for thirty days, and if not entirely satisfactory in every way, return it at our expense, 
Send for booklet, Free, “ Doubles the Pleasure of Cycling.” 


Berkey Spring Seat Post Company, Station 69, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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MADE OF THE BEST 


it. 


THE PRETTIEST WHEEL IN AMERICA 


Something Entirely New — Three Crown 


Send no Money—Just Order 


this strictly higiy-qpade 1901 Oakwood. 
express office; whet 

maroon; size of frame and gear wanted, and we will send the Wheel 
to your express office, C. O. D., subject to your examination. Compare 
it with any other wheels offered at twice the price, 
** Wheels " offered at less money and if you do not 
to either at our ®15.95 price, you will of course refuse 
The “@Oakw: 

written, binding guarantee protects you fully. 


We have fully equipped wheels from 
SHELBY 


State name, address, 
her you want lady’s or gent's; color: black or 


lace it beside 
nd it superior 


$10.4 
uP 


SEAMLESS TUBING, three-crown (latest improved 





” is a standard wheel and our 











Description: Columbia box crown) nickel jointed; nickel steering head, 2% inch drop; one-piece crank; 


flush joints throughout; single or double tubed tires. 
A HIGH-GRADE STANDARD GAS LAMP FOR 


Send for Free Catalogue of bicycles and bicycle sundries, 


_ CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Incorporated, 162 West Van Buren St., Dept. P-464, Chicago 












at Factory 
Prices 


$21.50 


Buys this 
machine. 


Drop head cab- 
inet as shown. 
Our beauti- 
ful catalogue 
mailed FREE, 
including sam- 
ples of the work 
done with the attach- 
ments, and opinions of 
those who have bought. 
We sell full-sized ma- 
chines at $9.00, $11.25, 
$12.75 and up. This is 
our finest and most ex- 
pensive ** Ball Bearing” 
machine, hand carved, 

quarter-sawed wood work, in oak, walnut 
or sycamore. Cost at retail from $45.00 to $65.00. 


‘“ On Approval ” Rody ship on approval, free trial 


your own home, and may be 
returned to us at OUR EXPENSE if not satisfactory. 


Write for our Beautiful Catalogue No. B-305. 


The National Mercantile Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Largest Eastern Mail Order House 


PATENT SECURED Soision sss pavcnaunty. 


opinion as to Tr nag ri hy 
Send for our Guide Book, 

finest publication ever issued for free distribution. Patents 

secure 

Record. Sample copy /ree. 


through us advertised without charge in The Patent 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


From Factory to Family 




















| OF. ae 2 OF ee OP- OO OB. e. 


IN THE WORLD 





WAS CONSTRUCTED ESPECIALLY 
BY ORDER OF THE 


ALTON 


RAILWAY, TO PHOTOGRAPH 
THE ALTON LIMITED. 
SEND A 2c, STAMP TO GEO, J. CHARLTON, G. P. A.» 
Cc. & A. RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL., AND RECEIVE AN 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET WITH FULL ACCOUNT 
OF THE FIRST EXPOSURE MADE WITH THE EX- 
TRAORDINARY MACHINE, 


CHICAGO & 

















TRIE SUNE 


wil { a ic il Doon N' E REGAL uci SHOE S 
7; x iar oe ut Z ee L \ s q : A c Pry . 


HI 


FIVE PROFITS SAVED egal Shoes are sold directly from tannery to consumer. This method saves 


money for you. It eliminates all the profits of unnecessary handling. It 
gives you better value for your money than you can possibly get in shoes sold by ordinary methods. It gives you a shoe the 
equal in style, the equal in fit, the equal in wear, the equal in everything but price, of any $6.00 shoe in the market. Why not save 
this $2.50? Why not buy from the shoemaker —the shoemaker who has regular agents in London and Paris who send samples of 
all the latest styles the moment they appear—the shoemaker who duplicates these styles so closely that they cannot be told apart? 
Why not buy a pair to-day? Send us a mail order if there is no Regal store in your vicinity. 130,000 men and women regularly 
A Regals by mail. We gladly make necessary exchanges or refund you your money. Our Spring Styles—the REAL aye 
LES—for both men and women, are illustrated and described in our new catalogue. Complete instructions for —— 
mail are also given. CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT POSTPAID ON APPLICATION. Write for copy; it will show you the latest 
—_ even though aye don’t se 26 STYLES IN OXFORDS. 
[ atas cour ere aienetts hear trme dura a ueirieacarae | | L. C. BLISS & CO. 

. 4 constitution and a HH} nut and Bro Sts: oh igi  €.. i 1003 P mor peor i Plein, ate Fifth A ve. Ruffle, MAIL ORDER DEPT., BOSTON, MASS., M. 0. BOX 175 J 
vigorous mind are the results HH 363 Main St.; Cincinnati, 13-15 Fountain Sq.; St. Louis, 618 Olive St.; — Ago, jos Dear- Regal Shoes are delivered through our Mail Order 
of CYCLING in the open air— ff bon Gt S28 Tonroorn 2 benwomees, Wan Dette Wanerran Arey cements 1g | Denar nee Seuaee cement geo ogee 
not drugs but nature’s tonic. fiji! Whitehall St.; Jersey City, N. J., 66 Newark Ave.; Newark, N. J., ‘gai Broad we 4 Cuba, Philippine Islands, Hawaiian Islands and Ger- 

iH} pike, Va., 909 Main St.; N: ash ville, ‘lenn., 515 Church St.; ; Rochester, N.Y,, many,alsoany country within the limits of the Parcels 
Catalogue mailed free on application. HHH} Main St. Factory, Ww hitman, Mass. Post System, on receipt of $3.75 per pair (the extra 


We men’s Stores — 109 Summer St., Boston, Mass.; 1218 Market St., Philadelphia; 166 25c. is for delivery). maples of leather and any in- 
W. 125th St. cor. 7th Ave., 1339 Broadw: ry, New York City; 352 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. formation desired will hoa 
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are masterpieces mechanic- 
ally and artistically — light 
and graceful, yet rigid and 
strong. The leader is the 
Center-Driven 
Bevel 


Spalding cs: Chainless 
BICYCLE 
Price, $75 

Chain Models, $50 


Hub or Tire Coaster Brake 
$5 additional 


Send for Catalogue. 





From Monday to Saturday—at every turn 

in the kitchen work—a Wickless Blue 

Flame Oil Stove will save labor, time and 

expense—and keep the cook comfortable. 

No bulky fuel to prepare or carry, no waiting 

for the fire to come up or die down; a fraction 
of the expense of the ordinary stove. A 








COLUMBIA SALES DEPT. 
Hartford, Conn. 

















1% ry WICKLESS 
ue Oil Stove fitment 


will boil, bake, broil or fry better than a coal stove. Baim 
It is safe and cleanly—can not become greasy, —— 
can not emit any odor. Made in several sizes, A of Me 
os ov Md fi from one burner to five. If your dealer does . «il a ali 
J Tires ‘are the kind they swear by — not have them, write to nearest agency of 


always faithful in service and easy to repair, 
A puncture has no terrors for the G & J 
riders — no tools of any kind required. 


witha substitute, "Art catalogue tres." STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


G & J Tire Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ease of Repair 



















ENTLEMEN: The Gooprorm Trousers Hanger 

is made of fine, specially rolled spring steel, 
heavily nickel-plated on copper. 
The parts in contact with the 
fabric are wide and the edges 
rounded. It operates automatically. ‘‘ You 
press the button,’’ and the keeper does the rest. 
Sample by mail, 35c.; 3 for $1.00; 6 anda 
closet loop, $2.00. All express prepaid. 
This is what you want if you want the best “” fe? we 

Sold by Hardware and Furnishing Stores, or prepaid for the oil Remit to the maker. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, Dept. 96, 124 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 















































Folding Pocket 
Kodak 


For rectangular pictures 2'4 x 3'4 inches; capacity, 12 exposures without reloading; size of 
Kodak, 156 x 3% x 6% inches; weight, 14‘ ounces; length of focus of lens, 4 inches. 


ly tested by an experienced inspector. ‘They are, in short, the finest achromatic lenses that 
can be made, covering the plate clear and sharp to the very corners. 
‘The shutters are the Eastman Automatic, and are equipped with a set of three stops. 
These Kodaks have two brilliant view finders, one for vertical and one fur horizontal ex- 
posures. 


There are no loose parts to become lost or mislaid, and to load is simplicity itself. 
Made of aluminum, covered with the finest black morocco, with handsomely nickeled fittings. 


\ 


\ 


iS 
\ No. 1 Folding Pocket Kodak, with achromatic lens, not loaded, . $10.00 
A Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 ex.,2%x3's4, . - : .40 

) Do., 6 ex.,. ‘ e . ° ° é A j ‘ -20 
Black Sole Leather Carrying Case, with shoulder strap, 


1.25 


‘The lenses used in these instruments are specially ground, are meniscus achromatic, and are 
¢ 


N 


4 \ 





EASTMAN KH 


Catalogues at Dealers’ or by Mail 


KODAK COMPANY 





No. 3 
Folding Pocket 
Kodak 


For rectangular pictures 3'4 x 44 inches; capacity, 12 exposures 
without reloading; size of Camera, 15s x 4% x 7'4 inches; 
weight, 22 ounces; length of focus of lens, 5 inches. 


The lens is rapid rectilinear and carefully tested; the shutter is the 

Eastinan Automatic, and is titted with a set of three stops. Reversible 

brilliant finder with hood, index for focusing, tripod socket for horizontal exposures. 
Made of aluminum and covered with the finest black morocco, with full nickel fittings, this 


instrument will prove the ideal camera for those who demand the highest excellence in camera 
construction, yet desire a pocket instrument. 


No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, with rapid rectilinear lens (not loaded), $17.50 
Transparent Film Cartridges, 12 ex., 3'4 x 44, inches, . ‘ ‘ .70 
Do., 6 ex., ° : 


Black Sole Leather Carr 


° . ° ‘ < ‘ ‘ .35 
ying Case, with shoulder strap, ° . 1.25 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











